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DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY. 


THE SACRED HEART THE SOURCE OF GRACE AND 
VIRTUE. 


BY THE REV. ARTHUR DEVINE, C.P., LONDON. 
VII.—Tue Sacrep HEART oF JESUS TEACHES US HOW TO MERIT. 


“Tam the vine, you the branches: he that abideth in me, and I in him, the 
same beareth much fruit: for withtut me you can do nothing.”—John xv. 5. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction.—The merits of our good works belong to sanctity. 
They serve to increase it and to obtain for us our eternal inheritance. 
The Catholic doctrine of merit declared and defined in two canons of the 
Council of Trent. That we may attach great importance to the merits 
of our good actions in the work of our sanctification we have to consider 
to-day: 1. The meaning of merit, its conditions, and object. 2. What 
we have to learn from the Sacred Heart of Jesus with regard to merit. 

I. Merit—Its meaning. 1. Its conditions—the work must be super- 
naturally good and performed by a person in the state of grace. 2. Its 
object—an increase of grace and glory, the possession of glory, if we die 
in grace, an increase of glory. 3. The actions by which a just man merits. 
The actions that are meritorious are also satisfactory and impetratory. 

II. All our merits due to the Sacred Heart, and from it we may 
learn how to merit by our actions. How the dignity and value of good 
works are to be estimated. The special title of merits on our part derived 
from the merits of our Saviour. 1. The special dignity of a faithful soul 
considered from its union with Christ as its Head, and how in the fatth- 
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ful and their works God loves Christ. 2. There is a greater reason of 
justice in the works of the faithful derived from the merits of Chrict 
3. Christ offers our merits to Hts Father. All spiritual graces, blessizgs 
and rewards merited by Christ, and therefore to be attributed to the love 
of His Sacred Heart. 


Conclusion.—We can learn from the Sacred Heart how to make oxr 
own works meritorious. Method of arranging and ordaining all our acts 
to God through a motiwe of charity may be learned from the example 
of Christ in His life, and especially in the Sacrifice of Himself upon the 
Cross. Our lives and actions should be consecrated to the divine love 
by frequent and fervent aspirations to Our Heavenly Spouse. 

These words remind us of the necessity of bringing forth fruits 
of sanctity and of increasing the grace of God and the virtues in 
our souls by the merits of our good works. They may be appro- 
priately applied to the subject of merit with which we have to occupy 
our thoughts to-day in considering it as it affects our spiritual 
progress, and as it is taught us by the Sacred Heart of Jesus, from 
which all merit derives its supernatural value. 

The importance of this subject and its bearing upon our spiritual 
state may be at the outset learned from the two canons of the Council 
of Trent which define the Catholic doctrine of merit. The first of 
these is: ‘If any one shall say that the justice once received is 
not preserved, and also increased before God through good works, 
but that the said good works are only signs of justification obtained, 
and not causes of its increase, let him be anathema” (Sess. vi. 
Can. 24). The second is: “ If any one shall say that the good works 
of the faithful are the gifts of God in such a way that they are not 
also the good merits of the just; or that the just man by the good 
works he does through the grace of God, and the merits of Christ, 
whose living member he is, does not truly merit an increase of 
grace, life everlasting, and, if he die in grace, the possession of 
life everlasting, and an increase of glory, let him be anathema” 
(Sess. vi. Can. 32). These two canons make known to us the con- 
ditions required for merit, and also the object of merit, but before 
proceeding to explain these, as also the actions by which we can 
merit, a few words are necessary to explain what is meant by merit. 

I. The meaning of merit, its conditions and object.—Merit as 
deserving of reward signifies the value or goodness in an act that 
makes it worthy of recompense; or the act itself which possesses 
that good quality. In the spiritual order, and as it relates to our 
santification, I take merit here to mean ‘a supernatural and free 
act performed by a creature in the service of God, of itself sufficient 
to move God to confer a supernatural reward.” The expression, 
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“ sufficient or powerful enough to move God to grant a supernatural 
reward,” is to be understood in the sense that God can not be 
moved by any created good to confer a reward, but only by His 
own goodness, fidelity, and justice. Merit is twofold, perfect and 
imperfect, or, as designated in our books of instruction, merit de 
condigno and merit de congruo, words with which faithful souls 
are familiar. The first signifies a work in which are found all 
the conditions, both on the part of the work itself and on the part 
of the person doing it, that are necessary in order that it be worthy 
to be repaid by just reward, supposing the promise of God to that 
effect. Imperfect merit or merit de congruo is a work wanting in 
one or other of the conditions required for a supernatural reward. 
It has some fittingness to be rewarded, but no real right or claim. 

I here have to confine myself to merit de condigno, or merit 
taken in its strict sense, and I wish to direct your thoughts 1. To its 
conditions; 2. To its object, and 3. To the actions by which we 
merit. 

1. Conditions of merit. Among the conditions required for a 
meritorious work, in the sense in which I speak of merit, there are 
two to which I would direct your attention to-day. There are many 
others, but I think these two will suffice for our purpose. The 
work must be a good supernatural one, and it must be performed 
by a person in the state of grace. 

It must be a good supernatural work. It is self-evident that a 
bad action is not worthy of reward, but of punishment. And that 
it must be supernaturally good is also evident, because works that 
aim at a supernatural recompense must belong to that order, that is, 
they must proceed from the grace of God. Not only should it pro- 
ceed from grace as from a supernatural principle, but from a super- 
natural motive, at least some motive of faith and not from a merely 
natural motive, and we need not be too minute in examining into 
this. When there is question of a person who is not only faithful, 
but just and in a state of grace, it can scarcely happen that such a 
man, performing an act morally good from a good motive, could do 
so without apprehending some motive known from faith if not 
actually, at least virtually, and in a kind of confused manner, which 
would be sufficient according to all, for the merit of the act. Thus 
if a Catholic in the state of grace should suppress motions of anger 
and envy out of the motive of the dishonesty or turpitude of these 
sins, although he may not advert to any motive of faith at the time, 
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he really acts from such a motive known and believed, were he to 
examine himself. | 

. The second condition, namely, that in order to merit in its strict 
sense a person must be in a state of grace may be clearly proved 
from the words of our divine Saviour Himself. Christ has said: 
“ Abide in me; and I in you. As the branch can not bear fruit 
of itself unless it abide in the vine, so neither can you unless you 
abide in me. I am the vine, you are the branches. He that abideth 
in me and I in him, the same beareth much fruit; for without 
sanctifying grace we can not bear meritorious fruits. Moreover, we 
are not worthy of eternal life except inasmuch as we are heirs, 
and as such capable of merit. Sinners can not be regarded as heirs 
to eternal life, and in the state of sin they can not really merit it. 
This is in accordance with the teaching of St. Paul, who thus lays 
down the law: “ For the spirit himself giveth testimony to our spirit, 
that we are the sons of God. And if sons, heirs also, heirs, indeed, 
of God and joint heirs with Christ; yet so if we suffer with him, 
that we may be also glorified with him ” (Rom. viii. 16, 17). 

The Church by the condemnation of the errors of Bains and 
Jansenisms, which denied many points of doctrine concerning grace, 
has fully declared and confirmed the Catholic teaching that the 
state of grace is necessary in order to merit de condigno. 

2. The object of merit. We have now to ask what is the object 
of merit, or, in other words, the rewards to be merited? What the 
object of merit is we may learn from the canon of the Council of 
Trent, already quoted: “If any one shall say that the good works 
of the justified,” etc. From that canon we can understand that 
it is the doctrine of faith that a just man can merit de condigno: 
1. An increase of grace; 2. glory; 3. the possession of glory, if 
he die in grace; 4. an increase of glory. The possession of glory 
is given to those who persevere to the end in the grace of God, 
and the gift of final perseverance is a special gift of God that no 
one can merit. We can, however, merit heaven, as heaven is given 
as a reward of good works according to those words of our Saviour: 
“‘ See what you possess and give alms. Make to yourself bags which 
grow not old, a treasure in heaven which faileth not; where no 
thief approacheth, nor moth corrupteth ” (Luke xii. 33). “ Be thou 
faithful,” says St. Peter, “that by good works you may make sure 
your calling and election ” (II. Peter i. 10). 

An increase of grace and of glory may be constantly merited by 
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the just. The Scripture often exhorts the faithful to sanctify them- 
selves the more by good works: “ Being then freed from sin, we 
have been made servants of justice. I speak a human thing, be- 
cause of the infirmity of your flesh. For as you have yielded your 
members to serve uncleanness and iniquity unto iniquity, so now 
yield your members to serve justice unto sanctification ” (Rom. vi. 
18, 19). St. Paul says, that, “ On account of works of mercy, God 
will increase the growth of your justice” (II. Cor. ix.). And 
again, ‘‘ Doing the truth in charity, we may in all things grow 
up in him who is the head, even Christ” (Eph. iv. 15). That the 
just man by his good works merits an increase of glory may be 
proved from those places of Scripture which go to show that the 
glory of the blessed is unequal. Thus, our Saviour has said, “ The 
Son of Man shall come in the glory of his Father, with his angels, 
and then will he render to every man according to his works” 
(Matt. xvi. 27). I may also refer to the words of St. Paul: “ Now 
he that planteth and he that watereth are one. And every man shall 
receive his own reward according to his own labor” (1. Cor. iii. 8). 
And again, the same apostle has written, “ Now this I say, he who 
soweth sparingly shall also reap sparingly; and he who soweth in 
blessings, shall also reap in blessings ” (II. Cor. ix. 6). 

3. The actions by which the just merit. With regard to the 
actions that are meritorious, I may lay down the statement that all 
the good works of a just man can be meritorious. Let us remem- 
ber that every good work of a just man may have three qualities— 
meritorious, satisfactory, and impetratory. It has a threefold value, 
therefore, and in this way by means of such good works we have 
to attain holiness and salvation. Every meritorious work by which 
we obtain an increase of grace is also satisfactory in paying the 
penalty due to our sins, and not only our prayers, but even all our 
meritorious works are at least implicitly impetratory. He who per- 
forms a meritorious work (say, for example, an act of faith, of 
hope, of contrition, or of mortification) by that very fact signifies 
his wish that God may enable him, not only at the present time, 
but in the future, to lead a life pleasing to His divine majesty ; and, 
therefore, that God may enable him to avoid all grave sins, which we 
know he can not do without the divine assistance. Therefore, all 
these pious works are virtually petitions for helps of grace to enable 
a man to live well, and faithful souls in all their good works think 
more of, and are more solicitous about, doing well for the future 
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and avoiding sin, than about the present increase of their merits. 
Let us now consider : 

II. How we owe all our merits to the Sacred Heart of Jesus, and 
that it is from that Sacred Heart we learn how to merit both grace 
and glory. This we may understand by the estimate which we are 
now able to form of the value or worthiness of a meritorious work. 
This estimate can be formed from the following considerations: 
I. From the value of the work as it proceeds from grace exciting 
and moving us, and it is that which God Himself works in us and 
causes us to work by cooperation with His inspirations. 2. From 
the dignity of the person performing the work, namely, a man holy 
and the friend of God, and more than that, the adopted son of 
God. 3. From the dignity of God, who has provided and who be- 
stows the reward; who is not only infinitely faithful in His promises, 
but who remunerates in a manner worthy of the supreme Lord of 
all, infinitely rich, infinitely powerful, and infinitely liberal. 4. From 
the dignity of Christ, God and man, whose merits are of infinite 
value; who not only merited for us grace and glory, but merited 
also that we could merit the same by our good works. All these 
considerations, especially the last, make known to us the value and 
dignity of a meritorious work. 

Under this last title our merits receive a special dignity, so that 
the work now done through the grace of Christ is more worthy 
than the same work done in another possible order of things, through 
grace that would not be derived from the merits of Christ. The 
reasons for saying this are: 1. By reason of their union with Christ 
as their Head there redounds to the faithful a peculiar or special 
dignity, by virtue of which they please God, not only as sons, but as 
brethren of Christ, who is beloved above all; and, therefore, in 
the faithful and in their works God loves Christ Himself. 2. From 
union with Christ there is a greater reason of justice to be found in 
our merits, because in a certain sense the promise of God is not 
made entirely gratuitously, but on account of the merits of Christ, 
who merited such a reward for them in strict justice (ex toto rigore 
justitiae). Therefore, our works, inasmuch as they depend upon 
the merits of Christ, may be said to have a more just title to their 
reward. 3. Our works are offered by Christ to His Father, and 
on this account the Father receives them more willingly, and re- 
wards them more according to His promises, and according to 
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the worth and dignity imparted to them through the merits of His 
divine Son. 

We are taught that Christ merited for us by all the actions of 
His life, and especially by His Passion and death. To His merits 
we owe the remission of our sins the actual graces that proceed 
justification—justification itself and every increase of His sancti- 
fying grace afterward. Through His merits the gates of heaven 
were opened to the just and all the beatitude of heaven is bestowed 
upon them. To the promptings of His Sacred Heart and to the 
love of that Sacred Heart we may attribute all the merits of Christ. 
He loved us, and because He loved us He delivered Himself for us. 
Among other things we have always to remember that our merits 
can not in any way detract from the sufficiency of the merits of 
Christ, because whatever value or worth belongs to the merits of 
men is derived from the merits of Christ, and, therefore, all our 
merits and all our rewards have as their source and principle the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus. 

Conclusion.—Let us, therefore, learn from the example and work- 
ings of the Sacred Heart how to make our own works meritorious 
and to increase daily through good works in the grace and charity 
of Christ. Let us especially learn of that Sacred Heart the method 
of ordaining all our acts to God through the motives of charity. 
A person who desires to increase his merits is advised to adopt 
some short method of arranging the different acts of fervent charity 
toward God and toward our neighbor, so that at a glance, as it 
were, and in the shortest space of time they can be elicited and 
united to each other. 

This is what we may principally learn from the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus. It appears from the lives and writings of some holy men 
that they were accustomed to offer at the same time their works for 
the impetration of the various supernatural ends of the virtues, 
and for divine grace on their own behalf and in behalf of others. 
This practice seems to fall in aptly with the imitation of the Sacred 
Heart of our divine Saviour, who not only offered His death, by 
which a true and perfect sacrifice was accomplished, but also all 
His other works and acts to His eternal Father, to His greater 
honor and glory, in thanksgiving for all the graces granted and to 
be granted to men, in expiation for the sins of men, and to obtain 
for them all favors and blessings in this life and the rewards of 
heaven in the next. The idea being recommended is that all our 
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actions be offered to God through the motive of charity, after the 
example of Christ. Our acts of faith and hope, as well as the acts 
of the other virtues, may be arranged in this way with our thoughts 
fixed upon the Sacred Heart and upon the crucifix, and they may 
be directed to the fourfold object of Christ’s infinite sacrifice on the 
cross and in the Mass, namely, to give supreme honor and glory 
to God, in thanksgiving for all the benefits received, in satisfaction 
for our sins, and to obtain all other graces and blessings through 
Jesus Christ. 

Besides this we should incessantly during the day consecrate our 
lives to divine love by aspirations which accompany interior recol- 
lection. St. Francis de Sales reminds us that, “ The holy spouse 
who said, My beloved to me and I to Him,” continually consecrated 
her actions to her divine lover. My God, Thou art all things to me! 
O Jesus, Thou art my life, who will grant me the happiness of dying 
to myself that I may live only to Thee! What bliss to love! to die 
to ourselves that we may exist in God! to be absorbed and engulfed 
in the ocean of His splendor! O my God, how unworthy of my 
least affections is any object out of Thee! There are different 
methods of presenting ourselves to the Almighty with all our actions.* 
Thus we may realize to the letter and in the most perfect manner 
that which St. Paul recommended to the Christians of Corinth, 
when he said, ‘“‘ Whether you eat or drink, or whatsoever else you 
do, do all to the glory of God” (I. Cor. xi. 31), and then we may 
see how the influence of charity in union with our Saviour’s Sacred 
Heart concurs not only to the existence, but also to the perfection 
of the merits of all our good works. 


* Treatise on “ The Love of God,” bk. xii., ch. ix. 
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CHRISTIAN UNITY. 





BY THE REV. H. G. HUGHES, SHEFFORD, ENGLAND. 
I. THe UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD OF MEN. 


“Let us work good to all men; but especially to those who are of the 
household of faith.”’—Gal. vi. Io. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. The Universal Brotherhood of Men. 1. Our Blessed Lord 
came to teach both old and new truths, and one of the old, forgotten 
truths which He recalled to the memory of mankind was that of the 
Brotherhood of Men. 2. He taught it by (a) Word, teaching us to pray 
“Our Father”; (b) Example, going about doing good to all; (c) In 
a practical way, by «stablishing a divine society—the Church—to be a 
living embodiment of this truth carried out in practice. 3. Hence the 
Apostle calls upon us, as children of the Church, to walk worthy of our 
vocation, to practise in our lives this truth, of which the Church is the 
great object- lesson. 

II, The Unity of the Church an object-lesson of this Brotherhood. 
1. Our Lord, in His life, shows us how to carry out the precept, “ Be ye 
perfect, as also your Father in heaven is perfect,’ for His life is a 
copy of the divine life. 2. The life of the Church is also a copy of the 
life of Christ, and of the divine life, having impressed ——, her signs 
and marks by ‘which she resembles God, and is known to be of God. 3. A 
very special mark of her divine origin is her unity, held up by Our 
Lord Himself, in His prayer to the Father, as a sign to the world. 
This unity is a perfect untty in Faith, Obedience, Communion, and ts 
compared by Our Lord to the Unity ‘of the Blessed Trinity. 4. Our 
Lord’s prayer for Unity and its infallible fulfilment. 

III, The lesson for us Catholics—to imitate in our lives the con- 
cord and unity God has established in the Church. 


When our divine Lord, dear brethren, came down from heaven 
to teach men the truth of God, He not only revealed many new 
truths unknown before, but He also recalled to the memory of 
mankind old truths that they had forgotten. One of these old, long- 
forgotten truths was that of the universal Fatherhood of God and 
the universal brotherhood of men: the fact that all men, as children 
of one heavenly Father, are brethren one of another. The world 
had forgotten this, and so, among the other evils brought in by sin, 
came divisions and hatred and strife of tribe against tribe and 
nation against nation. Thus the whole earth was full of wars and 
enmities, and that men belonged to different nations was enough 
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to make them natural enemies. In forgetting God, their common 
Father, men forgot also the sweet and tender bond of brotherhood 
that ought to have joined all in peace and harmony; they forgot 
even the commonest claims of humanity; their hatred was dis- 
tinguished by its bitterness, and their strife by its unrelenting cruelty 
to the vanquished. 

This truth, then, of the brotherhood of man, once known but 
long forgotten, our blessed Lord came to teach men again. And 
He taught it by word and deed; by precept and example. He 
taught His disciples thus to pray: “ Our Father, who art in heaven,” 
He taught it by going about doing good to all who were in distress, 
irrespective of creed or race. And He taught it, moreover, in a 
practical manner, providing, in His divine wisdom, a wonderful 
means by which that peace and concord which our heavenly Father 
desires to see reigning among His children should be restored, 
should be spread abroad from end to end of the earth, and by which, 
in God’s good time, His peace shall establish its beneficent empire 
over the whole world. 

And that means, dear brethren, which our blessed Lord has pro- 
vided to carry on, till the end of time, His own teaching of the 
great truth of the brotherhood of man, and to be an example to 
all the world of its practical working, is His Holy Catholic Church, 
of which it is our unspeakable privilege to be members. The Holy 
Catholic Church is an object-lesson to the world of that peace on 
earth to men of good will of which the angels sang at the birth of 
Christ, the Prince of Peace. In that divine society of men, estab- 
lished by Jesus Christ Himself, founded upon the Rock of Peter, 
men may see, and men do see, and wonder as they gaze upon her, 
the great truth of the brotherhood of men carried out into practice. 
Since the Church began, men have noted the love that Christians 
bear to one another, and, more than that, they have seen how Chris- 
tian charity, like the love of Christ himself from which it springs, 
have ever spread out beyond the boundaries of the Church herself, 
and has taken the whole of mankind into its loving embrace. 

And so, in the epistle read to-day in the Holy Mass, St. Paul 
exhorts us that we be not wanting in the great duty of charity, 
demanded from us by the fact that all men are our brothers, taught 
us by Jesus Christ, by His word and example, taught us by the 
Church which is the living embodiment of that grand truth. “ Let 
us work good to all men,” He says, “ but especially to those who 
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are of the household of faith.” Yes; all without exception have 
q claim upon our love; but especially those who are of the house- 
hold of faith; children, like us, of the Church, all nourished at 
her breasts with the same doctrines of truth; all fed by her with the 
same holy food of Christ’s body and blood; sharing in the great 
communion of saints in prayer and suffrage and in the one holy 
sacrifice of the Mass. 

What love, dear brethren, ought to abound among us, brethren 
of Jesus and of one another! The great apostle St. Paul, full of 
all charity human and divine, is never tired of inculcating this 
beautiful lesson of love. Hear his words to the Christians of 
Ephesus: “ Brethren, I, a prisoner in the Lord, beseech you that 
you walk worthy of the vocation in which you are called, with all 
humility and mildness, with patience, supporting one another in 
charity, careful to keep the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace. 
One body and one spirit; as you are called in one hope of your 
vocation. One Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and Father 
of all, who is above all and through all, and in us all” (Eph. iv. 1-6). 
Again, “ Be ye kind to one another, merciful, forgiving one another, 
even as God hath forgiven you ” (Eph. iv. 32), and as befits the mem- 
bers of Christ's mystic body, His holy, undivided, and indivisible 
Catholic Church. And let your love extend to all, even to those that 
are not of this fold. ‘Do good to all men; but especially to those 
that are of the household of faith.” 


II. THe UNITY oF THE CHURCH AN OBJECT-LESSON OF THIS 
BROTHERHOOD. 


The life of a Christian, dear brethren, should be a constant en- 
deavor to imitate God. This seems startling, and even a sheer im- 
possibility ; but our divine Lord and Master has set no less a pattern 
before us for our imitation. “ Be you therefore perfect,” He says, 
“as also your heavenly Father is perfect” (Matt. v. 48). And 
that we should know how to obey this command, and lest it should 
seem utterly beyond us, He Himself, the express image and like- 
ness of the Father, became incarnate, and showed us in His life 
upon earth how to imitate the awful perfections of God. And just 
as the life of our Blessed Lord shows forth to us the holiness and 
justice, and perfection of the divine life carried out in human conduct, 
so, too, the corporate life of the Church has its likeness both to 
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the human life of Christ and to the divine life of which He js the 
perfect copy. As Christ suffered, so does His mystical body the 
Church suffer: as He went about doing good, and teaching men 
eternal truth, so she carries on in His name and by His authority 
the work which He came to do, according to the divine commis- 
sion, “Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations.” And, as I have 
said, just as the life of Jesus was a reflection of the life of God 
so, too, the Church has her own likeness to God. And this, cans 
brethren, is entirely in accordance with God’s way in creation, in 
all that He produces. All things that He has made bear, to some 
extent, greater or less, His own image. We ourselves are made to 
the likeness of Him; all creation shows forth the same divine image; 
for, as the Holy Ghost says by the mouth of St. Paul, “ The in- 
visible things of him, from the creation of the world are clearly 
seen, being understood by the things that are made: his eternal 
power also and divinity ” (Rom. i. 20). And in His Holy Church, 
which is His own creation, purchased by Jesus Christ with His 
precious blood to be His immaculate bride, we should expect to 
find the image and likeness of her Creator. And we do so find it. 
The Church, too, is made in the image and likeness of God. She 
has impressed upon her visible marks and tokens which prove her 
divine origin, which tell men that she is of God and came from 
God. And of all these marks, sign-manuals of God’s hand, seals 
set upon her hearing—His own image and superscription, there is 
one which has been held up by Our Lord Himself as a very special 
sign by which men may know her, and may be able to distinguish 
her, as a city set upon a hill, from all false claimants to her name 
and her prerogatives. And that sign, dear brethren, by which 
Jesus Christ Himself says she is especially to be known, is her 
wonderful and truly miraculous unity. On the very night of His 
betrayal, as He was about to enter upon His Passion, our divine 
Lord prayed to His Father for the Church which He had come to 
found as the way of salvation for men. You may read that truly 
sublime prayer in the seventeenth chapter of St. John’s Gospel, 
and you will see that it is a prayer for His Church. ‘“ Father,” He 
prays, “the hour is come; glorify thy Son, that thy Son may glorify 


thee. . . . I pray for them. I pray not for the world. 
Holy Father, keep then in thy name, whom thou hast given me: 
that they may be one, even as we are. . . . And not for them 


only do I pray, but for those also who through their word shall 
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believe in me: that they all may be one, as thou, Father, in me and 
Lin thee. That they also may be one in us” (John xvii). 

Dear brethren, this prayer of our Lord is worthy of the most 
serious attention of all who call themselves Christians: of us, who 
are within that unity for which He prayed, that we may value at 
its just value our great privilege; of those who are outside the fold 
of the Catholic Church, that they may consider, in the light of Our 
Lord’s words, the position they are in. He prays for unity: for 
the unity of His Church. What kind of unity does He pray for? 
The most perfect unity: for He compares it to the unity that exists 
between the three Persons of the Adorable Trinity. In her in- 
divisible unity, the Church is to be an image of the undivided and 
indivisible Triune Godhead! ‘“ That they may be one, even as we 
are one: that they may all be made perfect in one,” apostles and 
pastors, teachers and taught, all those who, through the preach- 
ing of the pastors of the Church, shall believe in Christ; “ that 
they all may be one, as thou, Father, in me and I in thee.” 

Dear brethren, this prayer of our blessed Lord has been most 
wonderfully fulfilled: and, indeed, it could not be otherwise. Some- 
times, it is true, He prayed for things which depended partly upon 
the free will of men for their accomplishment, and which, there- 
fore, might be unfulfilled; as when He prayed for the salvation 
of all mankind. But this is clearly not a prayer of that kind: 
the fulfilment of this prayer depends upon the will of God alone, 
and He has removed from men and devils the power to bring it to 
naught. Our Lord’s prayer is, in this case, an expression of His 
absolute divine will, which is the will of the Father with whom 
He is one. He prays all through for what He wills and His Father 
wills to be infallibly accomplished. At the beginning He prays 
for His glory, the glory that He had with the Father before the 
world was; for the glory of His human nature in His resurrection, 
His ascension and His sitting at the right hand of the Father in 
our flesh. All these things He knows to be due to Him, and He knows 
and wills their absolute fulfilment. Then, in the same strain, He 
prays for His Church, for her perfect unity, reiterating again and 
again the petition, which is also here a prophecy, “ That they may 
be one, even as we are one;” “that they may all be made perfect 
in one.” And as His glory, for which He prays, can not be de- 
nied Him by the Father, so neither can the perfect and perpetual 
unity of His Church, for which He prays in the same breath, be 
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denied Him. Moreover, we have His own promise, made at the 
very moment when He provided, in His wisdom, the means by 
which unity should ever be preserved in His spouse the Church, 
“TI say unto thee that thou art Peter ”—the Rock—“ and upon this 
rock I will build my Church, and the gates of hell ””—the powers 
of evil—* shall not prevail against it.” To say that Our Lord's 
prayer has not been fulfilled, or that the unity which He prayed 
for has failed, and that His Church has been divided into different 
religious bodies which refuse to recognize one another, or to hold 
communion one with another, differing alike in faith and practice, 
is to say that His own sure promise has not been kept, that the 
gates of hell have prevailed in spite of His word, and that the very 
means by which He intended to preserve His Church for all time— 
for such her unity is—have utterly broken down. But we know, 
thank God, that this is not so. To-day, as yesterday, now, as in the 
beginning, the wonderful unity of the Catholic Church, unity in 
faith, unity in obedience to her pastors and to the Vicar of Jesus 
Christ, unity in communion and holy intercourse in sacrament and 
sacred rite between the churches and faithful of all lands, that 
unity found nowhere else in all the earth but in her alone, is a stand- 
ing proof, a constant miracle, attesting her divine origin. 

Can it be, dear brethren, that Our Lord’s word has failed? Can 
it be that the Church’s unity, which was to be for all time a proof 
of His divine mission and of the love of the Father for Him and 
for men, has been destroyed by the wiles of the enemy? That, in- 
deed, would be a triumph for Satan; then, indeed, would the gates 
of hell have prevailed against the Church! 

But we know otherwise; yes, and the world knows otherwise in 
spite of itself! The spectacle of some two hundred million Chris- 
tians, of every tribe and nation and kindred and tongue, persevering 
in faith and obedience and intercommunion, and that in spite of 
racial differences and the strong propensity of human nature to 
stand by its own opinions, is a miracle of the moral order, a con- 
vincing sign, that will be uplifted before the nations till the end of 
time; that here, in the Holy Catholic and Roman communion, is the 
one Church of Christ, the teacher of all nations, belonging to no 
country but the heavenly country, embracing within the one fold 
of the one Shepherd believers of every age and of every land. 

And, as I have said, the unity of the Church is a reflection of 
the unity of the God who made her. So says Our Lord; so says 
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St. Paul. ‘One Lord: one faith: one baptism,” even as there is 
“Qne God and Father of all.” And this is how the Church is 
the great teacher of the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of men. In her the brotherhood of nations is realized as a living 
fact. What care we that a man is of this or another nation? If 
he be a Catholic, we are ready to embrace him with the charity of 
Christ, as one of God’s family upon earth, the “ household of faith,” 
a member of us as we are of Christ and of the Church. 


III. THe Lesson For Us. 


This much, dear brethren, has God done for us, and there re- 
mains this that we must do for ourselves: “ Do good unto all men, 
especially to those that are of the household of faith.” We are 
to imitate in our private lives, in our daily dealings with those 
within and those without the fold, and in the affairs of our every- 
day existence, that unity and concord which God has infallibly se- 
cured in His Church in the public matters of faith and obedience 
and communion. That unity, as we have seen, is a reflection of 
the unity of God Himself, so that, imitating it in our own lives, 
we shall be imitating God, and carrying out, in our measure, Our 
Lord’s command, “ Be ye perfect, as also your Father in heaven 
is perfect.” Those who break off from that divinely ordained unity, 
whether of faith, or obedience, or communion, put themselves thereby 
outside the pale of Christ’s Church; and we, if we neglect the great 
duty of Christian charity and concord in other things, run great 
danger of finding ourselves excluded at last from the kingdom of 
heaven. Let us, therefore, walk worthy of the high vocation of 
Catholics with which we are called: let us do good to all men, 
and especially to our fellow-Catholics of the household of faith, 
and thus, when the end shall come, we shall pass from the unity 
of the Church militant on earth to dwell, perhaps, for a time, with 
the Church suffering in purgatory, and finally to be joined forever in 
the unity of God’s everlasting love which binds together the great 
Church triumphant in heaven, to which may God in His mercy 
bring us all. 
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SIXTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 
ON GOOD READING. 


BY THE VERY REV. P. A. SHEEHAN, D.D., DONERAILE, IRELAND, 


SYNOPSIS.—Reading a luxury, yet within reach of all classes. Importance 
of reading. Its effect seen in the formation of character. Examples 
from society of the day. Reading as a teacher. Importance of personal 
selection of teacher. Things which Catholics should learn with regard: 
1. To God. 2. Religion. 3. Moral principles. God revealed: 1. In nature 
2. In the writings of the prophets and evangelists. Good reading makes 
us know God and His saints—the concrete examples of virtue. Holy 
Scriptures to be read before all other books, next the lives of saints, then 
books of doctrine, then devotional books. Books of Catholic doctrine 
now within easy reach, Effects of such good reading for life and for 
eternity. 


To-day, dear brethren, we are to speak of the great profit that is 
to be derived from the study of good books. In our days every one 
reads. A great many persons spend their lives in reading. If there 
be one luxury which rich and poor alike enjoy it is the luxury of 
reading. Now, if this were a mere amusement, which pleased for 
the moment, but left no serious effects behind, one might pass it by 
lightly, and without comment. But it is not an amusement but a 
serious work ; and it is not only a luxury but a necessity for the moral 
and intellectual formation of men’s souls. It can not de denied that 
books have a most powerful influence upon character for good or 
evil. Nothing builds up a character so easily and yet so permanently 
as a course of reading. If the world of to-day is full of frivolous 
men and women, it is because their minds have been fed upon vain 
and frivolous reading; if the world is full of men and women who 
are forever misconceiving, misinterpreting, misunderstanding the 
eternal truths of God, it is because they have been trained into that 
obliquity of intellect by those book-makers and pamphleteers who 
conceal falsehood and error under a pleasing style, or a show of sin- 
cerity. On the other hand, if we find among ourselves those who 
evidently realize that they are the brethren of the saints of God in 
heaven; those who are striving, however imperfectly, to live up to 
their vocations as Christians; who, in childish simplicity and obedi- 
ence, are trying to follow the precepts of Him who left the world 
little children as models of Himself, it is because they have found 
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these sublime principles in pious books they have read, and have had 
from heaven the grace to practise them. It is not difficult to under- 
stand this. We learn more easily and more readily from a teacher of 
our own selection than from a teacher who is selected for us by 
others. Now, the book which we read is the teacher we have selected. 
It may be said that we read books either in a spirit of criticism or to 
adopt their principles. This is especially true of a course of reading. 
If we dislike the principles of books, we stop reading them. If, there- 
fore, we persevere in reading them, there is proof that we approve 
of the principles they advocate, and, therefore, we must necessarily 
adopt them. If our tastes lead us to read certain classes of books, 
it may be safely presumed that there is nothing in them which we 
detest or disapprove of; and therefore, there can be no clearer indi- 
cation of a man’s character than those silent, but eloquent, teachers 
whom he has chosen for himself. It is, therefore, dear brethren, im- 
possible to exaggerate the importance of a careful selection of read- 
ings; and it is for this reason that the reading not only of bad and 
positively immoral books, but also the habit of reading works of a 
light or worldly character, is to be condemned. If we keep this 
principle, too, in mind, that “ books are teachers,” it will not be dif- 
ficult to lay down the regulations and restrictions which every 
Catholic is bound to observe. 

“ Books are teachers.”’ Now what is it that every Catholic is bound 
first of all to learn? Not only the principles of his faith and of 
Christian morality, but everything that can give him fuller and 
clearer ideas of Him who is the end of his being and the source of all 
his happiness. God has given us minds to know Him; we are bound, 
therefore, to educate our minds into such a knowledge of God as His 
wisdom allows and our faculties can reach. This is a duty, but a 
duty inspired by God in such a way that we call it a natural aspira- 
tion. The cry of every soul that has ever come into this world is for 
more light; there is no one that does not wish, if it were God’s will, 
to penetrate the many mysteries that He has veiled away from us. 
And there can be no nobler or worthier occupation than to study 
what God has chosen to reveal to us of Himself and of our destinies, 
that we may make ourselves worthy of Him and of the heaven He 
has destined for us. How shall we attain that knowledge? By 
studying the revelations He has given us, the words of the prophets 
and seers of old, the words of the evangelists in the New Law, 
above all the words that flowed from the lips of the Incarnate Word, 
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those words of honeyed wisdom that have brought sweet peace to the 
hearts of men in every age. 

Books are teachers. God has given us minds to know Him. And 
God has given us hearts to love Him. And the more we know of 
God, the more we must love Him. For the more we know of God, the 
more shall we know of His mercy and goodness. But the heart of 
man is wayward, and the path to heaven is difficult and intricate; 
and in spiritual matters we have all a marvelous talent for deceiving 
ourselves. For many, too, it is useless to meditate on God’s attri- 
butes ; there are those who are altogether averse to mysticism of any 
kind ; they have need of sensible things to lead them to God. If you 
would captivate their intellects, you must show them some work of 
the Most High, illustrative of His wisdom, His power, His provi- 
dence; if you would captivate their wills, you must show them not 
the beauty of virtue in the abstract, but virtue attained to and prac- 
tised by men. If you would persuade them that virtue is possible, 
you must show them that virtue has really been practised; if you 
would show them how beautiful is a life of virtue, you must give 
them pictures of men and women transformed into the likeness of 
Christ by the persevering practice of virtue. 

Here, then, dear brethren, is a fourfold instruction for Catholics— 
God and His mysteries; the Catholic faith and its mysteries; the 
asceticism of the Church, that is, the series of rules, of counsels, of 
warnings, that have been gathered from Holy Writ and the writings 
of doctors and the experiences of saints; and lastly, instruction unto 
fervor in the service of God, especially by the examples of others. No 
one can deny that this fourfold instruction is an absolute necessity. 
Every Catholic must know God and His mysteries as far as he is 
capable of understanding them. Otherwise he is an atheist. It is not 
enough to believe in God; we must know that in which we believe. 
Implicit faith is not enough ; explicit knowledge is necessary as far as 
it is attainable. And how shall we attain it? By reading God in His 
broad book of Nature, and by studying God revealed in the flesh in 
the Revelations which He has made. Of the former now I do not 
speak. But I wish to recommend to you again a diligent and careful 
study of the Holy Scriptures, especially of the Gospels and the 
Epistles of the New Testament. I do not tell you to go to them for 
your doctrines. You receive the Holy Scriptures from the hands of 
the Church. It is because of the authority of the Church you accept 
them as authentic and believe them to be inspired. The living voice 
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of the Church has formulated your doctrines as she was authorized 
to do by Christ. In approaching, therefore, the Holy Scriptures, you 
do so not to gather dogmas from them, but to study the life of Christ 
and the virtues that illustrated that life, to drink in the wisdom that 
flowed from His lips, to discern His divine character in His every 
word and every movement ; above all, to try to understand the mys- 
terv of God’s love, shown in the life of Christ, so humble in its be- 
ginning, so tragic at its close. The learned among us are eager to 
understand systems of philosophy; but there is only one philosophy 
worth knowing, the philosophy whose founder was Christ, whose 
emblem is the cross, whose motto is “ Deny thyself, take up thy cross 
and follow me,” and whose maxims are to be found in every word 
that came from the lips of Jesus. Poets and novelists are very cun- 
ning in devising touching scenes, pretty little episodes, wonderful 
examples of the exercise of natural virtues; but was there ever seen 
in history or devised in fiction anything half so touching as Peter’s 
pardon and Magdalen’s repentance? Do you want a pure type of 
womanhood? Where can you find it if you pass by Mary, the Virgin 
Mother of God? Do you want a pure type of manhood? Where 
can you find it if you pass by John, whom Jesus loved above all the 
sons of men? I am sure I ask God’s pardon for comparing the words 
of His Son with the words of men, His heavenly philosophy with the 
idle dreams of the foolish, His chosen friends Mary and John with 
such types of manhood and womanhood as the world now gives us; 
but you force me into making this hateful comparison, for do I not 
see you following every other master but Jesus, ashamed to confess 
that you belong to the school of the cross and taking for your models 
the heroes of your novels instead of the sainted companions of 
Christ ? 

This, then, dear brethren, is the first course of spiritual reading I 
would prescribe for you. The life of Christ, the actions of Christ, 
the words of Christ, as narrated in the Holy Gospels; and next after 
this the Epistles of St. Paul, the great doctor of the Church, which 
contain the clearest possible expositions of the economy of redemp- 
tion, and breathe the most tender love for our divine Master. You 
shall need no more than this to know God thoroughly ; and but little 
more to love God perfectly, that is, if you are sensible of the claims of 
divine beauty and divine goodness, manifested in Christ, and elo- 
quently explained by His apostle. 

Again every Catholic ought to know not only the mysteries of 
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our holy faith, but all Catholic theology concerning those mysteries, 
It is to be regretted that Catholics should be so indifferent to the 
theology of the Church. This indifference springs from a principle 
which in itself is good, but is carried to extreme consequences. The 
Catholic argues, “I believe the doctrines of the Church, because the 
Church defines them and the Church must teach truth, or Christianity 
is a lie.” Perfectly true. But when a Catholic proceeds to say, 
“Therefore, there is no necessity for inquiring; if I do inquire, | 
show a want of faith,” he says that which is perfectly irrational, 
Reason is the handmaiden of Faith. Reason can not discover the 
truths of Faith, but Reason can explain and illustrate them, 
Therefore, where Faith is firm and secure, Reason must aid and 
assist Faith. And, therefore, the closer are your inquiries into the 
doctrines of the Catholic Church, the greater your faith will become, 
the deeper will become your love and attachment to the Church, the 
more grateful will you be to God forever that He has brought you 
into the living light of truth, when the powers of reason are strength- 
ened and intensified by the power of divine faith. 

Theology has been called the “ Queen of Sciences.” No wonder, 
it is the science of God. Every other science is made to minister to 
the science of theology. The art of painting is most sublime when 
exercised upon sacred subjects. The art of the sculptor is never so 
nobly employed as in raising from marble Christ and His saints. 
The finest buildings in the world are the Catholic basilicas of the 
world; the finest paintings in the world are illustrations of sacred 
history ; the finest music has been written for Church choirs. Every 
science is consecrated when it ministers to the science of theology. 
And yet what do we find? That the queen of all the sciences is the 
most neglected by the laity. If we have leisure, we study rhetoric 
and poetry and painting and the rest, but not the science of God. 
Oh, it is said, that is only for priests. No, dear brethren; it is not 
for priests alone. It was not for priests alone that the Fathers of the 
Church have left us the magnificent results of their labors. It was 
not for priests alone that Jerome and Augustine wrote and Chrys- 
ostom preached. It was not for priests only that St. Thomas studied 
his crucifix, and left us the product of his study in the most magnifi- 
cent treatises ever written or published. It was not for priests alone 
that Bellarmine and Lugo thought and wrote. It was not to priests, 
not for priests that Bossuet, Lacordaire, and Fenelon preached. It 
was for the Church. And what is the Church but the people? And 
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yet the sublimest of all studies is the most neglected ; the treasures of 
thought accumulated during centuries with much pain and labor 
lie unused and unproductive; there is no curiosity among Catholics 
to know the theology of the Church. And yet, what a magnificent 
series of subjects does not the theology of the Church embrace! 
Treatise after treatise on everything that concerns man and relates 
to God, from human acts to the Trinity. God, the attributes of God, 
the angels, the worlds beyond the grave, heaven, purgatory, and hell, 
the soul of man, the operations of divine grace, the incarnation, the 
moral duties of men, the Church of God. This last alone 
is a study for a lifetime. The Church of God; the wonder 
of the world, whose history is the history of Europe ; whose organiza- 
tion, as its enemies confess, is the most perfect that the world has 
ever witnessed, the foundress of civilization; the nurse of the arts 
and sciences; the teacher of doctors; the mother of saints; here is a 
subject well worthy of attentive study. Here is a work worthy of the 
hands of the Creator, which divine wisdom alone could create and 
preserve. And here is a picture of the divine itself. For the unity 
of the Church is the reflection on earth of the unity of the Godhead, 
as the sanctity of the Church is of the sanctity of God and the inde- 
structibility of the Church of God’s eternity. 

But you will say al! this is beyond our reach. All this belongs to 
the professional knowledge of the priest ; and it is contained in books 
to which we have no access. No, dearly beloved; Catholic theology 
is within the reach of all. It has been popularized and adapted to 
the capacities of all in our own days; and at this present time there 
is not a single subject upon which Catholics may not obtain the 
clearest information from books written in the English language. 
For example, you wish to study Catholic theology on the Holy 
Eucharist. There are Cardinal Wiseman’s lectures on the Holy 
Eucharist; Fr. Dalgairns on Holy Communion; Fr. Faber on the 
Blessed Sacrament. There are a host of other books, but in these 
three you have concentrated the whole Catholic doctrines on the 
important subject. Again, you wish to study the Catholic doctrine of 
grace. You will find in Cardinal Manning’s “ Internal Mission of 
the Holy Ghost” everything you need on the subject. You chose 
the Incarnation. There is Cardinal Manning’s latest work, “ The 
Glories of the Sacred Heart,” an exhaustive treatise on the subject. 
And as in our days the Church is the great subject of controversy, 
there is no lack of works, written by approved Catholic authors. In 
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fact, take up a Catholic catalogue, and you can see for yourselyes 
that a standard work on Catholic theology is as easily procurable as 
the latest new novel or magazine. 

I hope the day is not far distant, dear brethren, when the firs 
names our eyes shall fall upon when we enter a Catholic house wij] 
be the venerated names of Manning and Wiseman and Newman and 
Faber. Then we shall look for increased fervor in faith and increased 
love in devotion; a more perfect knowledge of God, and, therefore, 
a more perfect love for God. Holiness does not depend upon intel- 
lect ; and the growth of a single soul in holiness is of infinitely more 
importance than the advancement of sciences and success in any 
earthly study. But an accurate knowledge of our holy religion isa 
marvelous aid to sanctity. It leads to a more intelligent devotion, a 
truer loyalty to the Church and to the Holy See, a more perfect love 
of Jesus and His Maiden Mother and His saints. We shall never 
attain but to a most imperfect knowledge of God; even the revelation 
that will be given us in heaven will only reveal our incapacity and 
our ignorance; but we may be sure that the path which is traced 
out for us by these holy men just mentioned is in the direction of 
heaven, and if we follow it we shall not go astray from God. 
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SEVENTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 
FEAST OF THE SEVEN DOoLors OF OUR BLESSED LApy. 
THE SORROWS OF MARY. 
BY DOM BEDE CAMM, 0.S.B., B.A., ERDINGTON ABBEY, BIRMINGHAM, 


“As the lily among thorns, so is my love among the daughters.”—Can- 
ticle ii. 2. 


SYNOPSIS.—Two feasts of Mary’s dolors; to-day let us think of those 
sufferings not directly connected with the Passion. Bethlehem shows 
us God’s love of suffering, and Mary shares His lot. The anguish of 
the doubt of St. Joseph ts succeeded by the sufferings of the cave. The 
joy is supernatural, ecstatic, but is mingled with sorrow. To see Jesus 
suffer cold and discomfort, to see Him treated by the curious as a mere 
common babe, to have none to confide in her wondrous secret, especially 
after St. Joseph’s death, and to see men doubt Him was great suffering. 
Let us learn from her meekness under false suspicion, to rejoice in 
poverty, and to show our faith and love for Jesus that we may console 
His Mother’s heart. The cause of her sorrows was the closeness of her 
union with Jesus. This, too, is the cause of her glory. 


It is impossible on a day like this not to turn our thoughts to 
our Blessed Mother Mary, and to the sorrows which she endured. 
The Church celebrates two feasts of the Seven Dolors, the one 
in Passiontide, the other on this third Sunday of September. On 
the feast in Passion week, it is natural that we should think chiefly 
of the sufferings which our Immaculate Mother endured beneath 
the cross of her Son—sufferings which merited for her the glorious 
title of Co-Redemptrix, pains of childbirth in and through which 
she became the mother of sinful man, just as of old in Bethlehem 
without pang or anguish she became the mother of the sinless man. 
And, therefore, to-day let us think rather of her less prominent 
but not less real sorrows. Let us turn our eyes to that period of her 
life which we are apt to associate with her joys rather than her 
pains, and see how, even here, at Bethlehem and Nazareth she truly 
merited her title of Mother of Sorrows. 

It is probable that when she uttered her “ Fiat” at the Annunci- 
ation, that she had at least some forebodings of what her unique 
dignity was to cost her. She had read the prophets, and she under- 
stood that the promised Messias was to be “a Man of Sorrows and 
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acquainted with grief.” And if He were to be the Man of Sorrows, 
how could His Mother be aught but the Mother of Sorrows? 

And so let us turn to-day to Bethlehem, to the first home which 
Jesus had on earth, to that ecstatic night when Mary first clasped 
to her heart her Saviour and her God. Bethlehem! the name js 
sweet in our ears, it is the “ House of Bread,” the home of the 
“Living Bread which came from heaven.” 

And what home, O my God, dost Thou choose? What palace of 
glory and beauty is stately enough for the birthplace of the King 
of Kings, what chamber on earth is fair enough for the throne 
room of the Lord of Heaven, what abode of splendor and mag- 
nificence wilt Thou, my God, deign to honor by Thy Sacred Pres- 
ence? 

My child, my birthplace shall be a stable, in a cave will I hold my 
first court, a manger shall be my cradle, straw my pillow, coarse 
linen bands shall confine the limbs of the Almighty God: there 
among the cattle in the cold, in the darkness shall I be born— 
there the poor shepherds of Bethlehem shall come and worship me; 
there the kings of the earth shall make their obeisance before me! 

Consider then, my brethren, the great humility and the wondrous 
thirst for suffering thus shown by our God from the first moment 
of His life on earth. 

He willed to be born in these miserable surroundings, amid all 
these discomforts and inconveniences, bereft of the bare necessaries 
of life, for my sake, for your sake, to show us how He loves suffer- 
ing; how He thirsts for humiliation, how He welcomes all manner 
of pain. 

He longs to show us that He can sympathize with the most entire 
poverty, with all the discomforts and humiliations which make 
poverty so trying, with all the sufferings of the very poor. 

Truly He emptied Himself of glory, truly He stooped to the very 
lowest depth, to be born like some poor outcast, with hardly a roof 
over His head. Surely that was love! 

And what of His Mother? Was she not a partaker of His cup? 
Yes; if Jesus suffered in the cave of Bethlehem, we know that 
Mary had her own share in His pain. 

It was said of her in ages of old time, by one of her own fore- 
fathers, in prophetic vision, “ As the lily among thorns, so is my love 
among the daughters.”’ And it may help us to-day, on this feast 
which is dedicated to her Seven Dolors, to consider a little more 
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closely the nature and extent of the sufferings of this soul so closely 
united to Jesus, this dear Mother whom He so greatly loved. 

Though we know that Jesus loves us, and with perfect confidence 
and trust in His love, we are, nevertheless, sometimes troubled to 
understand His conduct toward us when we have to suffer trials 
that are hard to be borne, when we seem forsaken of God and man, 
when we feel crushed by the weight of our sorrows, when we are 
drinking deeply of the cup of suffering. 

Consider, then, for a few minutes, God’s dealings with this most 
pure and holy soul of His dear Mother, with this soul which He 
so delighted to honor, with this heart that beat in such entire 
accord with His, with this will that was so perfectly conformed to 
the divine. 

What of Mary? Surely God will at least make His Mother’s 
path smooth! Surely the angels will watch over her zealously and 
lovingly to see that not a breath of sorrow dim the lustre of her 
gladness, not a pang of anguish touch the purity of her motherhood! 
“ As the lily among thorns, so is my love among the daughters.” 

Let us go back for a moment to the time when our blessed Lady 
returned to Nazareth from her visit to Saint Zachary and Saint 
Elizabeth. She returned, you will remember, with joy to her own 
quiet home, leaving all the glad festivities of her cousin’s home, 
going back to the quiet, peaceful shelter of the cottage at Nazareth. 

But there a trial awaited her, a trial so grievous, so painful, so 
full of anguish that we can hardly speak of it much; a trial in 
which her faith and love was tested like gold in a furnace, a trial 
in which her pure heart was wrung with anguish such as none 
of us can ever know. This trial was briefly this: When she re- 
turned home it soon became apparent that she was about to become 
a mother. We are told by St. Matthew, that being espoused to 
Joseph, before they came together, she was found with child of the 
Holy Ghost. 

The wondrous story of the Incarnation of God, the glorious 
tidings of the angel’s message, was yet known to none but to Mary 
and her cousin, St. Elizabeth. 

Securely locked within her heart she kept that secret which had 
been revealed to her by an angel from heaven, nor told it to any 
one, however near and dear. To Elizabeth it had been revealed by 
God, and the inspired song of Zachary shows us that he, too, was 
vouchsafed some knowledge of the wondrous secret. 
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But as yet it had not been made known to St. Joseph, and it js 
easier to imagine than describe the anguish of heart into which 
such a discovery would throw the espoused husband of Mary. 

He could not suspect her of sin—her, the purest and the holiest 
of earthly beings—her, whom he had always felt unworthy to touch 
—her, from whom he had learned so many sweet lessons of holiness 
and devotion. 

Yet what could he think? Could he dare to think that here that 
old prophecy was being fulfilled, that here at last, in the person of 
his espoused wife, the long-looked for sign should find fulfilment, 
“ Behold, a virgin shall conceive and bear a son’ ?—easier to 
think that surely, than that Mary should sin, easier for the miracle 
of miracles than that Mary should be unfaithful! 

Yet he was troubled. And how great that trouble was we can 
only faintly guess. How great must have been the suspense and 
anguish which filled his strong, loving heart as he thought what 
he could do, what course he could take to shield her whom he loved 
so deeply from at least a public disgrace, from at least an open 
shame! 

And if St. Joseph suffered thus, what must have been the anguish 
of Mary? To be suspected for a moment of sin, to be suspected 
of sin from which her whole being and nature shrank with utter 
loathing and horror, to be suspected above all by one whom she 
loved so dearly, by one who loved her so tenderly, so devotedly, 
with all the strength and purity of a manly heart? 

If it is an almost intolerable pain to us to be suspected of wrong- 
doing of which we are innocent; if it be part of our instinct to 
shrink indescribably from fallen womanhood; if our whole nature 
rises in passionate revolt against a suspicion which is an injustice, 
if to rest under the smallest unjust suspicion from one we love is 
intolerable, think what all this must have been to her! We with 
our sin stained souls, our blunted instincts, our fatal acquaintance 
with evil, can have no conception how horrible, how foul, how 
hateful sin must have been to her pure soul, can have no idea how 
she recoiled with unutterable anguish from the least breath of im- 
purity, the least taint of evil. 

And for her, who was the Spouse of the Holy Ghost, the Virgin 
of Virgins, the unstained Lily of Eden, to be suspected of such a 
crime! 
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Well, we know that this trial was soon mercifully ended by the 
announcement to Joseph of all the wondrous truth. 

“Fear not to take unto thee Mary thy wife, for that which is 
conceived in her is of the Holy Ghost.” 

He had been sadly thinking how best to spare her, how least to 
injure her, while separating himself from her forever. Now all is 
made clear, now all is plain, now that faint little gleam of hope, 
suggested surely by Mary’s guardian angel, which lay at the bottom 
of his heart amid all his trouble, now that little gleam of light has 
burst forth into a wondrous blaze of glory transfiguring and en- 
lightening his whole being, showing forth in blessed distinctness 
the whole glorious truth. 

Mary, the Mother of God! 

Mary, the Virgin of Old Prophecy; Mary, the Mother of Him 
for whom all Israel, nay the whole world, has been watching since 
the fall of Adam. Mary, the Ark of the Most High God, the 
Shrine of Refuge, the Root of Jesse, the Rose of Sharon, the Lily 
of the Valley. 

Such, then, has been the suffering which those two greatest of 
God’s saints have had to bear: those two, whom now we see slowly 
journeying to Bethlehem. 

Mary is faint and tired, she leans upon her husband’s shoulder 
as he walks beside the ass, on which she rides, very thankful they 
are to reach the little town of David. 

Bethlehem, where their forefather David was born and lived; 
Bethlehem, where in a few hours great David’s greater Son should 
lie in the arms of His mother. 

It is dark and cold as wearily and slowly they find the way to the 
inn and knock at the great gates of the courtyard. The night has 
now come on, and the wind is very cold, and Joseph is anxious to 
get Mary under shelter as soon as may be. Alas! the inn is crowded 
with guests, Bethlehem is full to overflowing to-night, so many have 
come from all parts of the country to enroll their names in the census 
list at David’s city. The inn is crowded, filled with noisy guests ; there 
is no room for them. No; there is no house in Bethlehem to-night 
where they can find shelter. All are full. “ And here is my wife, 
and she is tired and ill. What can I do? What will happen to 
her if she is left out all night in the cold? Can you not find some 
shelter? ” 

“No; there is none. Stay, there is the stable, the great cave 
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where David used to keep his sheep at night. It is almost fille 
with the travelers’ beasts. Yet, perchance, an empty stall may yet 
remain where she may shelter, safe, at least, from the wintry wind,” 

And so Mary, who bears within her breast the King of Kings, 
is fain to seek the shelter of a stable, is glad to rest among the quiet 
animals, more gentle to her in her need than men. 

And there, among the straw, the child is born. There, without 
aid or ministry from friend or neighbor; there, in the darkness and 
the cold, Mary clasps to her breast, in the rapture of motherhood, 
her Jesus, her blossom, her joy, her darling. 

There we may see her kneeling before Him in an ecstasy of ador- 
ing love; there, as the mysterious light flows from Him which fills 
the stable with the glory of heaven, Joseph draws near to worship, 
and the angels gather round. 

Who can tell the wonder and the joy of that moment? Who 
can fathom the depths of bliss that overflow in Mary’s heart? Who 
can do more than bow the head and worship, join with our mother 
in her rapture of devotion before the God incarnate, the Word made 
Flesh? 

Yes; the joy of the cave of Bethlehem is beyond all power to con- 
ceive, beyond all words to express. 

And this joy, this inexhaustible joy which flows forth from the 
heart of Mary, is still flooding Christendom with its light. Year 
by year at Christmas we catch the glow of it, a faint, faint glimpse, 
perhaps, but yet a real participation of that unearthly gladness which 
filled the stable of Bethlehem. 

That joy, indeed, we can not fully know on earth, we can never 
fully understand until in the land of perfect bliss we clasp the feet 
of Mary’s Babe, and look upon the face in all its beauty, which she 
was the first to see. 

But we are called to-day rather to think of the sufferings of 
Bethlehem than of the joy. You will notice, my brethren, that this 
joy is a supernatural joy, it is a joy which rises above and transcends 
all earthly things and all earthly stiirroundings. Yet in the midst 
of all this gladness there was much cause of suffering. 

Was it nothing, think you, to the Mother to see the little Babe 
wajl in the cold, dark stable? nothing to bear all the physical dis- 
comfort and inconvenience? nothing to have to lay Him on no 
softer couch than the straw in the asses’ crib? 

Yes; there was suffering at Bethlehem—suffering to the little 
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Babe as His limbs were confined in the coarse linen bands, which 
was all His mother had to wrap Him in; suffering to her to see 
Him whom she loved with all the overflowing rapture of her maiden 
heart, and worshipped with all the tenderest, trembling reverence 
of her soul, to see Him, whom she clasped to her breast as her Babe, 
and before whom she lay prostrate in adoration as her God, to see 
Him thus deprived of almost the necessities of life, to say nothing 
of all the tender ministries with which a mother loves to surround 
her firstborn child. 

She could bear for herself the cold and the discomfort, but it 
was almost intolerable pain to see Him suffer. You know what it 
is to see a little baby suffer. Think, then, of Jesus, the little Jesus 
lying among the hard straw in that cold, drafty cave; think what 
it must have been to His Mother to see her Babe, her darling, her 
own Jesus, in all this poverty and misery ! 

Then she had a greater trial than this. Other mothers have had 
to bear discomfort and pain; other mothers have been unable to 
give their babes the comforts that they need; other mothers have 
been obliged to look upon the innocent sufferings of their little 
ones. Our Mother had yet a harder trial to bear. 

She had to see people crowding into the stable, all the strangers 
in the inn and the neighbors who lived near crowding in, jostling 
each other to gaze upon the Mother who had brought forth her 
child in the stable that night. As soon as the news spread, you 
may be sure that there were plenty of curious people to come and 
gaze at the strange sight of the new born babe lying in the manger— 
poor little thing left out there in the cold all night. Then the women 
would want to take it up and dandle it in their arms, as women love 
to do, and instruct the mother as to how she ought to treat it. 
“Such a young mother,” they would say—quite a child. “Of 
course she can’t know how to take care of it properly.” “ Most in- 
considerate of her taking a journey at such a time, allowing the child 
to be born in such a place!” 

Yes; and Mary would have to submit to seeing that little child 
treated as an ordinary babe, to see people take it up and handle it 
as they would any other child, to hear them make remarks about 
its size and its looks, whether it had pretty eyes, and so on, and yet 
be not able to say a word. Surely she must have held her breath 
almost, as some one or other took the child from the manger. To 
think, oh, if she only knew who she is touching; oh, if they knew 
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who this new born babe is; oh, if they only knew what it is that 
has happened to-night. How can He allow Himself to be handled 
thus by His creatures, to be handed about, and talked about, and 
joked about; He, the Lord of heaven; he, the Messiah so long ex- 
pected ; He, the Eternal God! 

But she had to allow them to do what she could not prevent, 
Don’t you think it must have been pain to her? Far, far happier 
those hours when in the darkness and cold she had Him all to 
herself, when in the quiet night she clasped Him in her arms and 
laid Him on her heart and worshipped Him as her Lord and her 
God. 

And this trial went on all through the thirty years when she had 
Him with her. 

This daily trial of finding no sympathizing soul who understood 
Him; no one who comprehended what He was; no one when Joseph 
and Elizabeth were dead, and they did not probably live very long; 
no one, then, who knew her secret; no one in whom she could con- 
fide; no one to whom she could pour all the sweet, wondrous tale 
of God’s condescension and her exaltation. 

Yes ; all generations shall call her blessed. Yes; in all future ages 
she will be reverenced with all but adoring love. Yes; but how 
long to wait?—how long to wait before He is recognized? How 
long to wait before He is known and adored and worshipped and 
enthroned as King of kings? 

True, there were the shepherds ; true, there were those mysterious 
kings who came from the eastern land with offerings for her babe; 
true, they worshipped and adored Him, and gave the mother thrills 
of thankful joy. 

He was indeed, made known to some, but to very, very few. She 
dwelt among a people whose eyes were holden that they could not 
see, whose ears through sin had become dull of hearing. She was 
daily grieved, daily wounded, by the want of faith and spiritual 
perception in all around her. None knew Him for the Messiah. 
“Ts not this the carpenter’s son,” they said; and Mary heard, and 
suffered, and could not speak. 

Was not this a trial to our mother’s heart? Some of you, per- 
haps, know what it is to have your children despised or spoken 
against, or treated unjustly. 

How passionately a mother’s heart rises against the least dis- 
paragement of her child! 
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Think, then, of what it must have been to Mary to see her child 
treated so! 

Yet she never spoke. She kept it all within her breast, all the won- 
derful secret, too high and too sacred to be lightly spoken of. 

So though she mourned and suffered, she never rebuked the 
want of faith which made men treat her child, her Lord, as they 
would any poor child, any carpenter’s son. 

She quietly waited till God should see fit in His own good time 
to reveal His glory. 

What do we learn, then, from Mary to-day? 

First, I think, meekness under false accusation. How one’s heart 
rises in passionate revolt against the least unjust suspicion! Yet 
we have so much to reproach ourselves with, we are conscious of so 
much sin within, that we might well say with a saint of old, 
“Though it is true I have not done this, yet I have done far 
worse things, and I deserve all the scorn and all the shame.” 

But our dear lady did not know what it was to commit sin, hated 
all touch or taint of it with all the power of her pure soul; yet 
she bore meekly, uncomplainingly the suspicions of her husband, 
she allowed herself to be suspected of what she loathed and hated 
rather than go against God’s will, or reveal a secret which God 
had not given her permission to make known. 

Meekness under suspicion, if it must be, let us put ourselves 
right. Say gently, ‘“ No; you are mistaken. I did not do this thing.” 
Then leave the rest to God. If we are not believed, never mind. 
God will put it all right in His own good time. 

Secondly, for the sake of Jesus and Mary, let us rejoice in the 
inconveniences and discomforts of poverty. If we are poor, we are 
not so poor as Mary was. If we are without many things we 
want, Jesus was still more badly off. 

Let us rejoice to share the lot of Jesus and Mary, knowing that 
God loves the poor for their sakes, knowing that it is a real privilege 
to have to share any part of their lot. 

Christ loves the poor for His mother’s sake. 

And then, dear brethren, to conclude, one resolution. We have 
seen how Mary suffered through people not treating her Son as they 
should. Through the want of reverence and the want of faith, 
which almost every one showed to Jesus on earth. 

Let us make up to her now for all this suffering by giving Jesus 
all our worship, all our love, all our devotion. 
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Let us come day by day to His house to worship Him. Especially 
let us make a resolution that we will come more often in the early 
morning to greet Him as He lies on the altar. ; 

That we will come and worship Him in the Blessed Sacrament. 
and as we bow down before our God, hidden under the forms of 
bread and wine, we shall give new joy to the dear mother’s heart, 
we shall make up to her for all the suffering which she endured 
through the want of faith and want of love of those who crowded 
round the new born babe in the cave at Bethlehem. 

These are very simple thoughts, my brethren, and after all we 
have left on one side, all the greatest sufferings of our most blessed 
lady, I have not spoken of the sword that began to pierce her soul 
from the very day of its prediction, of the three days’ loss, of the - 
shadow of the coming cross which darkened all those peaceful years 
at Nazareth, of the flight into Egypt. Yet there were drops in her 
chalice more bitter even than these. 

There is one of the traditional sayings of our Lord, which are not 
recorded in the Gospels, that has always struck me as having a 
very special reference to Mary. “He that is near Me, is near the 
fire,’ He once said. The fire may mean that fire of love which 
burned so hotly in His Sacred Heart, or the fire of suffering, that 
fire which cleanses and purifies His elect, even as gold is purged in 
the furnace. And with either meaning, it is most true of Mary. 
Just as there never was a soul so united to Him as hers, so there 
never was a soul that was so tried in the furnace of suffering, or 
so inflamed with the fire of love. 

Again, we read of the mother of James and John coming to 
beg that they might sit the one on the right hand and the other 
on the left in His kingdom. And our Lord shows them that such 
an honor must be won by suffering. ‘Can you drink of the cup 
that I shall drink of ?”’ Evidently, none drained that cup so deeply 
as His mother. And, therefore, we believe that the throne on His 
right hand was justly reserved by the Eternal Father for the 
humble maiden who only sought to be unknown, for the martyred 
mother whose heart the sword of pain transfixed. 

She who knelt by the crib, and grieved to see Him suffer, she 
who stood by the road and was martyred there with Him, she who 
was plunged in the fire of anguish is now enthroned as Queen of 
Heaven, Mistress of Angels and Men, is now plunged in the fiery 
heart of God’s glory, ever burning, but unconsumed. 
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EIGHTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 
THE FORGIVENESS OF SIN. 
BY THE REV. THOMAS F. BURKE, C.S.P., NEW YORK. 


“Be of good heart, son; thy sins are forgiven thee.” 


SYNOPSIS.—1. All men stand in need of God’s forgiveness at one time 
or another. 2. For this pardon the soul of man naturally craves. 
3. Naturally, therefore, we would expect the remedy from God. 4. This 
craving we find answered in the instance of to-day’s Gospel, in the 
pardon of the man sick of the palsy. 5. Christ not only exercised the 
power of forgiveness Himself, but He also passed it on to His apostles. 
6. They m turn committed it to their successors. 7. The power is a 
judicial power, and therefore implies confession. 8. Viewed in the 
proper light, therefore, confession is not hard. 9. The Sacrament meant 
for all, those who suffer under the burden of grievous sin and those 
who are constantly striving to advance in the grace of God. 


1. All of us, my beloved brethren, at one time or another, stand 
in need of the forgiveness of God. Few there are, if any, who, 
through all their life, can say, “ My heart is clean and I am pure 
from sin.” On the other hand, there are few, even of the deepest 
sinners, who, in their better moments, do not send up a longing 
sigh for pardon. There may even be hearts so hardened in sin 
that they feel not the pangs of conscience and the stings of re- 
morse; there may be some souls from which God has withdrawn 
even the least impulse of good, even the slightest gleaming of hope. 
But this we can scarcely believe, we can scarcely think that in the 
life of even the most debased sinner, there are not moments when 
the light of heaven flashes across his spirit and, revealing to him 
the degradation of his condition, awakens in him the smouldering 
spark of his better nature, and moves him to cry out for help to 
his God. At any rate, it is true of the great majority of men that 
they are ashamed of their sins, that they realize the depths of their 
iniquity, and that, at one moment or another, they would, if they 
could, return to God whom they have forsaken. 

2. The greatest misery created in man’s soul by the commission 
of sin is the unsatisfied desire of forgiveness, the unanswered long- 
ing for pardon. It is thus that sin avenges itself within the sinner’s 
soul. He may attempt to drive the thought of God from his mind, 
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he may refuse to give ear to the preacher’s words, he may cease 
to come to church, he may strive with all his puny human strength 
to eradicate from his heart the least semblance of repentance ; by 
a perversion of reason and truth he may call “ evil good and good 
evil,” but still his sins stand before him like an inexorable Fate, 
clothed in the garb of his own making, pointing its withered hand 
at him, looking with piercing eye into the inmost recesses of his 
soul, expelling peace and happiness from his heart and from his 
life, and standing thus forever as his terrible accuser before his 
Maker. And oh! if he could be pardoned, if he could be forgiven! 
if his guilt could be washed out! This is the desire which con- 
sumes his soul: this is the yearning which many times, if it re- 
main unanswered, leads to that despair we witness, despair which 
seeks wretched comfort in a life of debauchery or insanely courts 
repose in the death of the suicide. 

3. Can it be possible that God has not left some means whereby 
this yearning of a sinful soul may be satisfied? Can it be possible 
that He who has given us the sacrament of baptism, by which we 
who are born in sin are made His loving children, has not also 
left some means by which the unfortunate one who has fallen 
away from baptismal grace may return again to His loving 
embrace? 

God’s goodness and love allow us to make but one answer. He 
has given us the means. From the whole life of Christ upon earth, 
from His institution of the sacramental system, from the out- 
pouring of His loving heart to the penitents who crowded about 
Him, from instances such as that recorded in to-day’s Gospel: from 
the fact that He came “to save that which was lost,’ we would 
naturally judge that, in His divine mercy, He had appointed a way 
of return to God. This, I say, we would suppose even though the 
fact were not so clearly and firmly established in Scripture and the 
constant teaching and practice of the Church. 

From these we know that the very power that Christ exercised 
when He pardoned the sick man brought before Him, He be- 
stowed upon the apostles and they in turn bequeathed it to their 


successors. 

4. It is related in the Gospel that Christ, in order to prove His 
power of forgiving sins, worked a miracle. Many instances there 
are in which Our Lord exercised this divine right, but in this place 
especially, He insists upon it. The Pharisees had marveled at His 
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wisdom; they had wondered at His signs and miracles; but it was 
only when He claimed this prerogative of God that they refused 
absolutely to believe. When Christ said to the sick man: “ Be of 
good heart, son, thy sins are forgiven thee,” the Jews murmured, 
and in their minds thought evil things, even charging Him with 
blasphemy. “And Jesus, seeing their thoughts, said, Why do you 
think evil in your hearts? Which is easier to say, Thy sins are 
forgiven thee, or to say, Arise and walk? But that you may know 
that the Son of Man hath power on earth to forgive sins, then 
said He to the man sick of the palsy, Arise, take up thy bed and go 
into thy house.” Thus He confirmed the truth of His claim with 
the divine credential of a miracle. 

5. This power which, as the “Son of Man,” that is, in His 
human nature, Christ so frequently exercised, He later bestowed 
upon the apostles. The solemnity of the occasion testifies to its 
importance. It was the evening of the day of Christ’s glorious 
resurrection. The hour was late. Fear held the apostles spell- 
bound. Trembling and afraid, they were hidden behind closed doors 
in some out of the way abode. In every sound they dreaded the 
approach of their enemies. Suddenly among them stood He 
whom they had deserted on Calvary, whom they had left solitary 
to die. Now, this crucified One had risen from the dead, and His 
first words reassured them. “ Peace be to you;” and again He 
said, “‘ Peace be to you. As the Father hath sent me, I also send 
you.” When He had said this, He breathed upon them and said, 
“ Receive ye the Holy Ghost. Whose sins you shall forgive they are 
forgiven them, whose sins you shall retain they are retained.” 

Could words be clearer? The apostles knew what it was to 
forgive sins. They had witnessed the pardoning of the paralytic and 
of the sorrowful Magdalen; and now they were to do as Christ 
had done. They were sent as He had been sent from the Father. 
Their commission was from heaven. When Christ breathed upon 
them, in that instant His power was communicated to them that, 
in His strength, in His grace, and in His action, they might absolve 
from sin. Let any one deny that the apostles received this power, 
and he must deny the very words of Christ: “ Whose sins you 
shall forgive they are forgiven them;” he must deny the genuine- 
ness of the Scriptures. 

6. Does the Church possess this power to-day? Let me ask an- 
other question: Did Christ die only for the generation that crucified 
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Him? Did He shed His blood only for those who lived upon 
earth until the last apostle, the ancient seer of Patmos, had passed 
from life? If not for these only, then the remedy which He gave 
for sin must continue as long as there is a soul to save, as long 
as there is one to whom the words may be spoken: “ Son, be of 
good heart, thy sins are forgiven thee.” Jesus Christ Himself has 
answered the question. He has declared that in all His power, 
in all His providential care, in the fulness of His grace, He is to 
be with His Church forever: “I am with you all days, even to the 
consummation of the world.” He is to-day the same anointing 
Saviour as He was centuries ago when He trod the wine-press alone, 
He is the same Redeemer now as when He opened the gates of 
paradise to the penitent thief, the same Jesus Christ, God and man, 
“yesterday, to-day, and the same forever;” and His words are 
everlasting: “I am come that where sin abounded grace might 
abound still more.” 

Many facts are recorded in the Acts of the Apostles and in the 
epistles to show that the apostles placed their mantle of power 
upon others who were to continue the work of Christ. To cite 
but one instance, witness the choosing of the holy man, Matthias, 
to fill the vacancy left by Judas. Witness the rank that was ac- 
corded him; witness the apostolic title and powers which, accord- 
ing to the very word of Scripture, were his. These things he 
could not have received directly from Christ, because, at the time 
of his selection, Christ had already ascended into heaven. The 
bestowal of the dignity of apostleship and all that this implied was 
the apostles’ first transmission of their God-given powers, but what 
they were able to do for Matthias they were likewise able to do 
for all their successors in the episcopate and priesthood. 

Thus, in truth, has the divine breath of the Holy Ghost which 
Christ, on the day of His resurrection, breathed upon His apostles, 
infused life and power into the eternal priesthood of His Church, 
of which His ministers to-day are members no less than the first 
chosen ones. Like the stream ever flowing to the sea, yet ever 
being renewed from its fountain-head, the pardoning power in the 
Church is perpetual, yet ever springing anew from the divine will 
of Christ. 

7. Now we have to remember that the power Christ bestowed 
upon His apostles is a judicial power. This is clear from the words 
of institution, ““Whose sins you shall forgive they are forgiven 
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them, and whose sins you shall retain they are retained.” To loose 
and to bind, to forgive and to retain, these are the two faculties 
given, and, of necessity, they imply a knowledge of the case in 
question. There must be a judgment. We would hasten to con- 
demn a magistrate who would pass sentence either of acquittal or 
of condemnation without first hearing the case. It would likewise 
be unreasonable and preposterous in God’s minister to pronounce 
absolution without first weighing the offence, and knowing, as far as 
possible, the dispositions of the penitent. 

Such, then, is the Sacrament of Penance, the power given by 
Christ to His Church, in the exercise of which the contrite and 
confessing sinner, though his sins be as innumerable as the sands 
upon the seashore, or as black as the depths of hell, is pardoned 
or forgiven. This is the divine word that comes rushing from the 
eternal shores of heaven in answer to the cry of the repentant soul. 
This is the supernatural satisfaction accorded to a want that is 
natural as well. This is the way in which the divine grace of 
sanctity touches the soul of each one of us as if the Redeemer Him- 
self walked among us, laid His healing hand upon us, and spoke 
the words, “ Son, be of good heart, thy sins are forgiven thee.” 

8. Yet how often we hear that confession is hard. To tell my 
sins to a man; to let him know the secrets of my heart; no; this is 
too difficult, this is more than I can do. Naturally, indeed, it may 
seem hard, it may be distasteful. Such a judgment, however, of 
this sacrament is narrow and partial. It leaves out the considera- 
tion of the awful heinousness of sin and of the unsurpassed good- 
ness of divine mercy. Ask the man who has realized to the full the 
malice and disgrace of sin, who has felt the guilt burning the very 
substance of his soul, who has acknowledged that even were God 
to demand of him the very last drop of his blood in reparation for 
his sins, the payment would still be incomplete; ask this man who 
has laid his burden before a confessor, who, with the certainty of 
faith, has received the absolution of God—will he tell you that 
confession is hard? No; we should never for a moment think 
that our divine Lord is a hard taskmaster. Whatever He has 
done for us, He has done out of love; whatever He has given, He 
has given for our salvation; whatever He has bestowed upon His 
Church, He has bestowed in view of our needs, in view of His 
divine will that all men should enter into the joy of His eternal 
kingdom. Is confession hard? Compare it for a moment to the 
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trial of a criminal. The guilty one stands before the world, in the 
sight of all men, to be publicly condemned, to be publicly punished, 
to be publicly stamped with a brand of infamy which years fajj 
to erase. When the sinner appears before Jesus Christ, this merc- 
ful Judge, in the person of His representative, leads him apart 
from the crowd and begs him to speak freely. True, the sinner 
tells his woes to a man, but that man, under a sacred obligation, 
is bound by a bond of secrecy, to preserve which he would, if 
necessary, lay down his life; that man is, like ourselves, subject to 
temptations, not exempt from human weaknesses, but one “ who can 
have compassion on them that are ignorant and that err because 
he himself is also compassed with infirmity ;” that man, moreover, 
is a priest, ‘‘ one ordained for man in the things that appertain to 
God ;” that man possesses a divine sympathy and interest for human 
souls. He hears the word, and it is gone forever. The sinner 
who has been dead, like Lazarus, has heard the Master’s voice 
calling to him, “ Come forth,” and casting away forever the guilt 
of sin, flinging aside the robe of death, he hears the angels rejoic- 
ing over one sinner doing penance: he cherishes a divine peace in 
his heart; humble and grateful, he bends beneath the sanctifying 
grace of the Holy Spirit ; he grieves for his sin, but he delights in his 
liberty, for, by the power and love of God, he is forgiven, he is 
regenerated, he is free. 

g. Nor must we suppose that this sacrament is for those only 
who are weighed down under the burden of mortal sin. It is for 
them chiefly, but it is also for all Christians who are ever striving 
to advance in the love of God. We should recognize on earth but 
one evil, and that is sin; we should recognize but one good, and 
that is the grace of God, which is the love of God. The sacra- 
ments are the appointed means of overcoming the one and of securing 
an increase of the other. We oftentimes forget that the Sacra- 
ment of Penance does give an increase of grace and love; we forget 
that, every time we receive this sacrament, there is added to our soul 
a new-born vigor, a living power which makes us stronger in the 
love of Christ, stronger to resist the attacks of the demon Tempta- 
tion, and to undergo the trials of suffering; stronger to bear the 
intense light of heaven that falls upon our souls, and, with greater 
love and devotion, to be united with Jesus Christ in the sacrament 
of sacraments, the Holy Eucharist. 

He who was physically sick came to Christ to be cured of his 
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ills: but Jesus granted more than this, for He cured him of spiritual 
ills. We have but to heed the invitation, ‘“‘ Turn unto me and I will 
turn unto thee.” “ To-day, then, if you will hear His voice, harden 
not your hearts.” If there be one soul who stands in the need of 
God’s grace; if there be one soul that has grown negligent or list- 
less in the service of God, to that soul this call comes as an angel’s 
message, but also as the warning note of battle foretelling de- 
struction and death if it be not heeded. “To-day, then, if you 
will hear His voice, harden not your hearts.” It is the same voice 
that spoke forgiveness to the paralytic man, to the sinful woman 
of Magdala, to the woman taken in adultery, to the repentant thief, 
and, from the cross, to all sinners. Hear that voice, ye who may 
be suffering in the throes of sin, lest, in the time of judgment, it 
say to you: “I called, and you refused; I stretched out my hand, 
and there was none that regarded. You have despised all my 
counsels and neglected my reproofs.” 

Hear that voice that, rather than these sad words, those others 
may come, in sweetest accents, to your listening soul: “I have 
blotted out thy iniquities as a cloud and thy sins as a mist; return 
to me, for I have redeemed thee.” That voice bids us be generous 
in our love, and invites us to partake frequently of the grace of 
the sacraments. “Come to me, all you that labor and are heavy 
burdened, and I will refresh you.” Come to Me, you that labor in 
striving more and more to love Me, to be more closely united to 
Me by the golden bond of charity. Come to Me, you that are 
burdened with evil, with temptations, and trials, and, mayhap, with 
sin, and I will refresh you. Come to Me in sorrow of heart, in 
humility of spirit, and through the sacrament of peace and recon- 
ciliation, I will say unto you, “ Be of good heart, thy sins are for- 
given thee.” 














APOLOGETICA. 


A Course oF Firty-two SKETCHES FOR SHortT SERMONS oN 
PopuLar Topics AND QUESTIONS, MAINTAINING, EXPLAINING, 
AND DEFENDING THE CATHOLIC POSITION. 


BY THE REY. P. A, HALPIN. 
XXXVI.—* Gop’s PROVIDENCE DOES NOT PROTECT SOULS.” 


Introduction.—Among the many adversaries who oppose against 
the existence and perfections of God the objection drawn from the 
case of infants who die without being baptized, probably the hardest 
to be convinced of their error are those who, for want of a better 
name, we may call sentimentalists. Sentimentalism is a perversion 
and a monstrosity. They extinguish the light of reason and they sin 
against sound sense and the most elementary laws of logic. Sen- 
timentalism is mawkish—nay, more, repulsive. It is not true pathos. 
It is not genuine feeling. It is sensibility running wild, and it 
swarms with the germs of disease and corruption. It is artificial, 
and, therefore, begets lies. It contradicts all perspective. Truth 
in its eyes becomes distorted, and loses all its significance and sub- 
stantiality. It is chiefly manifest in the difficulties which it pro- 
poses against the fundamental teaching of Christianity. It is most 
clamorous in opposition to the justice of God, inasmuch as that jus- 
tice abides by the reparative or punitive sanction of divine law. 
It seems to imply in all its utterance this one calumny, that the 
Church of God holds more for justice than for mercy, and that 
it is inexorable in its attitude of unforgiveness. It was not a Catholic 
who wrote in his hymns the following description of the heaven of 
Christianity : 

“Tn heaven above, among the blest, 
What mortal tongue can tell, 
The joys of saints when looking down 
On damnéd souls in hell?” 
—WarrTs. 
This is not the ideal Catholic paradise. 

I. The mind of the Church and the heart of the same universal and 

tender mother are revealed in the serious investigations of her saints 
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and scholars. Relative to the fate of the unbaptized infants, we have 
the assertion that it is better for them to have been than not to have 
been. This, of course, can hardly be affirmed of those who are 
eternally doomed. These children possess natural knowledge of 
God and a natural love for Him and a natural joy in Him. They 
are by their very condition precluded from all supernatural knowl- 
edge, joy, and love. St. Thomas proclaims that they have no sorrow, 
but, rather, will be sharers, according to their nature, in many gifts 
of the divine goodness and perfections. ‘‘ Although,” he continues, 
“they are not united with Him in glory, they are not entirely sepa- 
rated from Him. Nay, they are in union with Him by participating in 
His bounty and by the joy that comes from such knowledge and 
love that it is in the power of their nature to attain.” There are 
floods of consolation in this view. They can not be insensible to the 
wonderful privilege that is theirs in having left the world one 
“white personal integrity,” and are out of the danger of being con- 
signed to the rigors of everlasting punishment. The man raised by 
baptism to a supernatural status could not be happy in their cir- 
cumstances, because he would have missed the end of his elevation. 
This lack will bring no pain to the infant unregenerated, because 
the heart desires only what the mind knows, and they remain in 
blissful ignorance of the higher purpose of God in creating. This 
benign view of the situation is, of course, entirely a personal one. 
It is worth only the reasons which are brought forward in its sup- 
port. It has affixed to it neither the approbation nor the condem- 
nation of the Church. It is valuable because, while it shows that 
the ill-fated children are not entirely lost, while it proves that 
Catholic doctrine is as cognizant of God’s mercy as of His justice, 
it also establishes the wonderful freedom Catholics enjoy in all the 
zones of intellectual activity outside the area inclosed within the 
luminous pillars of dogma or revealed truth. Dogmas are safe 
guides. The mind which works under their radiance operates 
toward truth always. It is security for us to know that without 
baptism no one enters the kingdom which is coming. If we under- 
stand, let us rejoice; if we are confronted by mystery, let us adore. 
This subject may well be closed with the remark of Bellarmin: 
“Our pity for these children avails them nothing, our severity hurts 
them not. But it would be much to our own injury if, on account 
of unprofitable mercy toward them, we were to defend with ob- 
stinacy any teaching opposed to the Church or to the Scripture. So 
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let no mere human sympathy be our guide, but let us in all things 
be conformed to the doctrine of Scripture, of the Church and of the 
Fathers.” 


XXX VII.—* THERE 1S No HEREAFTER.” 


Introduction.—It is impossible to fix a point beyond which im- 
piety will not go. It is a school of negation. “To deny is easy; 
nothing is sooner learned or more generally practised. As matters 
go, we need no man of polish to teach it, but, rather, a hundred men 
of wisdom to show us its limits and teach us its reverse.” This is 
true to-day, as true as it was in the days of Carlyle. It is a ruinous 
vice. It essays to pull down; it never builds up. It has attacked 
all the cherished ideals of humanity, and has never substituted any- 
thing for them. It has contradicted everything; it has neither 
proved nor disproved anything. What does it give us in place of 
God, in place of religion, in place of immortality, in place of eternity? 
It has strewn the shores of the ages with wrecks of all splendid 
things. It has made of the minds and hearts of men blackened ruins. 
It has driven the soul of man into exile here, it has forced that soul 
to herd with lower natures in the present, and pictures its future 
as an eternal and unconscious blank. Matter is the only thing which 
exists. 

I. Materialism does not approve itself to any sound mind. Long 
ago this teaching was condemned by the voice of Wisdom: “All men 
are vain in whom there is not the knowledge of God; who have 
imagined either fire or the circle of the stars or the great water or 
the sun and moon to be the gods that rule the world; with whose 
beauty being delighted they took them to be gods ” (Wis. xiii. I-3). 
It is our privilege to ask these philosophists for their proof. If they 
are not secure in their position, if they put forth only a baseless 
theory, how arrogant and reckless and audacious must they be to 
attack the truths that are nearest and dearest to the mind and heart 
of man! Triflers, they should be treated only with the silence of 
contempt. It is consoling to know that from the very beginning 
until the present time, all their so-called arguments are reducible 
to mere reiteration of their views. They have only changed their 
phraseology to suit the accidental modifications of language brought 
about by the advance of the positive sciences. We can not oppose 
the progress of human investigation. We can not, nor would we. 
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We feel, however, that incredulity and impiety have impeded the 
advancement of genuine knowledge in the regions of higher thought. 
“In the beginning,” says St. Thomas, “the ancient philosophers, 
looking at the universe with gross and carnal eyes, saw nothing but 
what fell under the senses.” It was only by slow stages that they 
reached any knowledge of the truth. The materialists of to-day have 
gone backward. They have returned to the infancy of thought. 
Thev teach substantially what was taught before Anaxagoras and 
Aristotle. They are as much in the dark concerning the origin and 
the essence of things as was Lucretius and his adherents. The world 
is as much a puzzle to them to-day as it was to the early thinkers who, 
like them, denied the existence of a living and personal Deity anterior 
and superior to the creation of things. 

II. What is materialism? Doctrinally, it holds that everything 
which exists in the universe, from the inanimate rock to man, 
originated from primordial, non-intelligent, lifeless matter. They 
predicate of this matter that it and it alone is eternal. There 
is no such thing as everlasting spirit, conscience, virtue, or God. Say 
what they will, protest as they may, this, no matter how the colors 
or the shadings of their view may change, is their fundamental 
axiom. As mentioned, this theory is not a production of modern 
times. It is as old as thought. We might excuse it when the world 
was voung. What must we say of it after the lapse of so many 
centuries? We are inclined to ask, Do they really assert this rank 
materialism? Here are some of their own expressions: “ Matter 
is the sole principle of all that exists” (Biichner). “ The affinity 
of matter is the omnipotence which creates all things ” (Moleschott). 
“Matter is absolute. It is without end and without beginning. 
It is unconditioned, independent, and absolute” (Loewenthal). 
What are we? Creatures of matter, products of fire, earth, air, and 
water. What are we? Bubbles on this great ocean of matter 
floating in sun or shadow, disappearing in the vast bosom of that 
lifeless sea to make way for other air bells. Away, therefore, with 
all conscience, with all virtue, with all noble living! Let us dance 
our short bubble life in the sunshine, let us color brief existence with 
all the rainbow hues. Let us eat and drink and be merry, for to- 
morrow we die and are not known, nor know ourselves forever. 
Eat and drink we may, but with such a fate hanging over us, to be 
merry is simply to be intoxicated; is simply not to think; is simply 
to forget. This is all materialism holds out for us. 
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XXXVIII.—“ THERE 1s NO HEREAFTER.” 


Introduction.—Not seldom the statement of a doctrine proves 
sufficient for either its victory or its overthrow. The more Clearly 
materialism is presented, the more swiftly is it doomed to repudi- 
ation. As it stands to-day, it is abhorrent to every instinct and every 
yearning of human nature. It brings comfort to nobody. Eyen 
were it true, it would seem kindness to man to withhold it from 
his knowledge. It is untrue, and yet its propagation is so harmful 
that, wherever it is adopted, ruin of every description follows in 
its wake. It undermines personal integrity, loosens domesticities, 
and, as history attests, it threatens the downfall of authority in the 
state, as well as rebellion, revolution, and anarchy. It is the parent 
of the crimes which are committted in the name of liberty, as it 
understands liberty, that is, in the name of unbridled license. When 
the system flourishes, it flourishes not because it appeals to man’s 
reason or to what is noble in him, but because it flatters either am- 
bition or sensuality. 

I. Materialism, of course, by its very nature, eliminates God. 
Its first cry is atheistic. Its last clamor is blasphemous. Perhaps 
the best way to meet the materialist is by denial. We can not but 
admit that all the forms of corporeal existence spring from a ma- 
terial source. Nor is it necessary to deny that this is true even of 
living things—of the plant, of the mere animal. Thus much has 
generally been accepted by Catholic science just as it was positively 
declared by Plato and Aristotle. Here we might pause to interject 
the remark that Catholic doctors have not invented a logic or a 
metaphysics to suit the teachings of the Church. They have only 
applied the principles of right reasoning and abstraction, which were 
established by the light of pure intelligence, by the investigations 
of the nature and the essences of things as carried on by such minds 
as Aristotle and Plato. These principles were maintained three 
hundred years before Christ—three hundred years before the re- 
demption of mankind was achieved, and all the dogmas involved 
in that redemption were uttered by lips divine for the emancipation 
of humanity. 

II. We have defined the lengths to which we are compelled to go 
with materialists. Our position is that out of matter only matter 
can come, and that out of life alone can the living thing proceed. 
These two claims we are not unwilling to concede. The life, how- 
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ever, which we are free to grant, is the life we discover in plants 
and in animals—plant life, animal life. The life we find in man, 
especially his rational life and his liberty of action, human life, 
transcends all the resources, all the potentality of matter. Matter 
can not produce a human thought, an act of human will, a human 
word, a spiritual soul. Matter may become the tenant of spirit, 
but spirit can not owe its origin to matter. Develop matter and 
refine it to the utmost, reduce it to the atom, confine it to a line or 
a point, put it into whatever alembic filled with the most powerful 
agents and reagents, submit it to all the material forces of the uni- 
verse, it will never emerge anything but a material entity, and 
the chasm between it and spirit no finite power can bridge. This 
is only a statement, but it implies an argument which has never 
been answered by the materialist, and which is always a voice say- 
ing to him, Thus far, and no farther. This thesis of ours is provable. 
Moreover, it does not bristle, like its contradictory, with difficulties 
insuperable. They defy matter, but their god from first to last has 
only material characteristics. They style him infinite; he is 
limited ; he is a congeries of limits; he is a mass of atoms. They 
call matter indestructible. The most they can prove, perhaps, is 
that up to the present the mass of matter has undiminished since 
it came into existence. If by indestructibility they mean that it 
will not be destroyed, I neither affirm nor deny. But we must deny 
their allegation if they hold that it can not be destroyed. A superior 
power can destroy it. If they say He will not, our position is neutral. 
If they say it is beyond His power, then we part company, for 
there is One who said of the human body, to dust it shall return, 
who can lay waste the mountains and the hills and the cities and all 
the pride thereof, who can put out the sun and the stars and re- 
duce all His creation to the nothingness whence it sprang. 


XXXIX.—“ THERE 1S NO HEREAFTER.” 


Introduction.—Materialism is the grossest conception of the 
essences of things as well as the most imperfect and inadequate 
theory ever advanced for the explanation of the universe. In fact, 
in matter, as in everything created, we have the same unceasing cry, 
“Know ye that the Lord, he is God: he made us and not we our- 
selves” (Ps. xcix. 3). We find some qualities in matter, but in 
none of them, for example, is the power of moving itself, for motion 
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is something outside of the body and its extension. In fact, the 
insufficiency of matter is a characteristic everywhere emphasized by 
men of science. Says de Maistre: “ Everywhere what moves pre. 
cedes that which is moved. Matter is nothing but a proof of spirit,” 
Hence, when materialists insist upon matter as being eternally 
in motion, they emit an opinion not only gratuitous, but contra- 
dictory and absurd. This is the verdict of Newton in his century 
and of Virchow in ours. If motion can not be explained by matter 
alone, the difficulty becomes greater when there is question of the 
composition of organized bodies, and the order and regulated energy 
which they display. Fortuitousness, hazard, chance, none of these 
things afford an elucidation. How long would it take for all the 
letters that spell the words that constitute the Bible or-the Iliad, 
how long would it take them unassisted by an intelligence to fall into 
the places and the lines which they now occupy in these two great 
productions ? 

I. Materialists deny that the human soul is immortal. What has 
reason to say on this momentous subject? Will man’s soul survive 
its separation from the body? What is man? He is a rational 
animal. His body will go the way of all material things, but the 
elements will not absorb his whole vitality. He is a conscious being. 
He has a perception and an understanding of himself, and he dis- 
tinguishes himself from everything that is not he. He determines 
himself freely to act or not io act, and he can steer himself even 
against his strongest inclinations. He is an individual. He has a 
personality. He lives his own life. He has a domain whither no 
one can penetrate—the sanctuary of his thoughts and aspirations. 
There is in him a faculty which is above matter, above all the forces 
of matter—a faculty which can control and defy matter. He has 
two natures, a corporeal and a spiritual nature; he has two lives, 
a corporeal and a spiritual life. Those two lives conspire and make 
one person, and the principle which communicates vitality to his 
lower nature, and which is his higher nature, is his soul. 

II. This soul has in its essence nothing in common with matter. 
It has powers above the compass of matter. In fact, its powers rise 
so high beyond the circuit of matter that we have to apply to it a 
term which excludes everything that is matter. We call it imma- 
terial. It is the negation of matter. How do we know it has these 
properties? How do we distinguish it from matter? We do not 
see the soul. It is as viewless as the air, but it is just as palpable 
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by the signs it manifests. I know its nature as I know the nature 
of other entities. I know its nature by its operations. Our Cate- 
chism—that sublime and yet simple compendium of all theology— 
our Catechism speaks of three operations. They are the will, the 
memory, and the understanding. Can matter will or remember or 
understand? Take all the qualities of mere matter, change, com- 
bine, refine them as you will, what will the outcome be? Simply 
a something characterized by extension, inertia, weight ; a something 
cognizable by the senses; a something from which it is impossible 
to evolve a thought; a something in which an abstraction can find 
no place; a something dull and senseless, which can not look back- 
ward to the past nor forward to the future; a something which, 
even if animated, hardly realizes the present; a something which 
can not reply or resist when forced by agents outside of itself. It 
is not so with thought or with memory or will. They are endowed 
with properties of a different order. They are not weighed down 
or confined. Matter is no barrier to them. Neither is space. No 
scalpel can divide a thought. No forceps can seize it. No power 
can imprison it. It can compass the ends of creation, the limits of 
the universe, it can traverse the interstellar spaces and fathom 
the ocean caves. This is thought as we may inspect it in our- 
selves or study it as communicated to us by others. No one can 
fail to see how vast is the difference between matter as we know 
it and thought as we know it. From the thought we go to the 
vital principle, to the source, and we reach the soul; that is to say, a 
substance, not material, but gifted with all that accentuates thought. 
This soul, say materialists, is matter. This soul, all Christianity 
and all Paganism exclaim, this soul is immortal, i. e., it can not die. 











OCCASIONAL SERMONS. 


DISCOURSE FOR THE FUNERAL OF A YOUNG GIRL. 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM GRAHAM. 


“But he said: Weep not; the maid is not dead, but sleepeth.”—Luke viii, 52, 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction.—Similarity between Gospel scene and what we 
witness. Death a harbor to which all are sailing. A journey in Stages 
(Wisdom v. 9 seq.). Her life, what? (a) Reflecting on its perils, ete. 
who, even with power, would call her back? Therefore, “ Let her rest 
in peace.” Texts: Ps. cxxvi. 4; tv, 9. Earth a cemetery. Life a funeral 
procession. Planet itself a funeral car on way to death. “ Pulvis mor- 
talium ultima spes.” (b) This only one side of death. “ For me to 
die is gain” (Phil, i, 21). “The body indeed is dead, but the spirit 
liveth” (Rom, viii. 10). Death gate of life. Texts: Rom. viii. 11; 
John v. 25; Job xix. 25, 26. Well may she say, “ Heu mihi quia incolatus 
meus prolongatus ut,’ etc. 

I. Sad, no doubt, to witness premature death. Key of mystery in 
future life. Oldest only feel beginning true life. Mind and heart, in- 
telligence and will? never grow old. Body only decays. Growing error 
of day, that man made only for this world, that there is no “ supernatural.” 
A new phase of old rivalry between “ city of God” and “ city of world,” 
between “ the temporal and the eternal.” Results: Job xvii. 4; Jer. xvii. 
13. Scene before us a crushing reply to sophistries of worldliness. Con- 
trasts. Death scene of daughter of holy man of Tours. 

II. The spirit in which we should regard this maiden’s death. Her 
body seed to spring up at last day. Sacramental grace and power put 
into it. Texts in illustration. She has laid hold of eternal life. All 
else mist, mirage, illusion. The soul, what? A drop from ocean of life 
in various phases hurrying back to God. Shall we meet and recognize 
one another? often asked. Why not? 

Conclusion.—Death doubly solemn and impressive when it knocks 
at our own doors. Need of readiness. Turn to God at once by sincere 
repentance and good confession. Folly of delay. 


But for the circumstances of time and place, a like scene is before 
us to-day. A maiden, in all the bloom, freshness, and promise of 
girlhood, lies at our feet, stricken down by untimely death. The 
Lord of life suspended in the one case the sentence to which He Him- 
self afterward paid tribute; but in the case of our young friend 
He has let death have its way. Are we not all, however, on the same 
journey, merely alighting at different stages? Death is a harbor 
to which we are all sailing. All we can say is that the maiden to 
whom we are paying our last tribute of respect has reached it 
safely and rapidly. If we may compare life to a train journey, she 
has arrived at her destination without stopping, while others call and 
dally at intermediate stations. But the end is the same in all cases 
—the flight of time, the nearing of eternity. “ All those things are 
passed away like a shadow, and like a post that runneth on. And 
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as a ship that passeth through the waves: whereof, when it is gone 
by, the trace can not be found, nor the path of its keel in the waters. 
Oras when a bird flieth through the air. Or as when an arrow is shot 
at a mark. So we also “ being born, forthwith ceased to be” (Wis. 
v. 9, 10, seq.). In her case we may say: “ Being made perfect in 
a short space, she fulfilled a long time. For her soul pleased God, 
therefore he hastened to bring her out of the midst of iniquities ” 
(Wis. iv. 13, 14). As her friends well know, she led a holy and 
stainless life. She was a good and obedient daughter, an earnest, 
conscientious pupil, and a worthy child of Holy Church. Her life 
though short, was, therefore, full, round, and perfect. And, after 
all, does not the Scripture say that “ A spotless life is old age”? 
(Wis. iv. 9). Dwelling in thought on life and its perils, is there 
any true friend of hers here who, even if he had the power, would 
risk calling her back to the pains, disappointments, and illusions of 
life? In a higher sense than to the daughter of Jairus has He 
who is “ the resurrection and the life’ said, “* The girl is not dead, 
but sleepeth.” “‘ He shall give sleep to his beloved: behold the in- 
heritance of the Lord” (Ps. cxxvi. 4). ‘In peace in the self- 
same shall I sleep and I will rest.” May she now say, “ For thou, 
O Lord, singularly hast settled me in hope” (Ps. iv. 9-16). While 
grieving with her bereaved relatives, yet do we say with the Church, 
“May she rest in peace.” Her journey was short, her crown 
quickly won. As I observed, is not life a funeral procession? The 
distance to the cemetery is the only difference. The whole fair 
earth itself is but a huge cemetery, if you look below the surface. 
The teeming myriads of living things are but a fraction compared 
with the dead it harbors. The planet that looks so brilliant to pos- 
sible dwellers in distant orbs is but a funeral car, a huge death 
ship, carrying its freight of living beings rapidly through space; 
but the end of each and all is the same—death and burial. Every 
birth is but death begun. “ For all men have one entrance into 
life and the like going out’ (Wis. vii. 6). “ Pulvis mortalium 
ultima spes ”’ (S. Greg.). 

But this is only one side of the picture. Death, it is true, is “ earth 
to earth and dust to dust;” but it is also “spirit to spirit,” the 
journey of the soul back to God. With St. Paul this young maiden 
can now say, “ For me to die is gain” (Phil. i. 21). “ The body 
indeed is dead, but the spirit liveth’ (Rom. viii. 10). Nay, the 
very shrine which harbored her innocent and virginal soul, making 
it “a pearl of special price,” and which now lies cold and clammy 
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at our feet, will itself rise in all the glory and magnificence of 4 
risen body. The essential elements of this stiff clay will be moulded 
into forms of matchless beauty and perfection, such as “ eye hath 
not seen nor hath it entered into man’s fancy to conceive.” For 
“He that raised up Jesus Christ from the dead shall quicken also 
your mortal bodies” (Rom. viii. 11). “ The hour cometh when 
the dead shall hear the voice of the Son of God, and they that hear 
shall live” (John v. 25). “I know that my Redeemer liveth, and 
in the last day I shall rise out of the earth. And I shall be clothed 
again with my skin, and in my flesh I shall see my God” (Job xix, 
25, 26). Therefore, parents, and you, my young friends, acquaint- 
ances, and relatives of our sister here asleep, grieve not, mourn not 
deeply for her, but rather in holy envy of her lot, let us say, “Wo 
is me that my sojourning is prolonged” (Ps. cxix. 5) “ Bring my 
soul out of prison, that I may praise thy name. The just wait for 
me until thou reward me” (Ps. cxli. 8). 

I. It is sad, no doubt, to witness premature death—to see a 
promising young life cut off so early; to see the growing powers 
of mind and graces of body blighted and cast away like a withered 
flower; but we, to whom have been made known the mysteries of 
God, are sure that the maiden still lives—that she is still capable 
of growth and expansion in a higher and better world. She has 
heard from the Lord she loved and served, these words of deep 
meaning, “ Fear not, I am the first and the last, and alive and was 
dead, and behold I am living forever and ever, and have the keys of 
death and of hell” (Apoc. i. 17, 18). Life continued into another 
world; life beyond the grave is the key, the only rational explana- 
tion of the strange facts of the present. In mind and heart and will, 
in the best part of us—our higher selves—even the ablest and oldest 
are undersized and undeveloped. Ask men and women who have 
grown old and gray in work, in study, in virtue, and they will tell you 
that after the lapse of the longest life they are just beginning to live 
in the higher sense of the term: that they are capable of infinitely 
greater perfection in the loftier region of life than what they can 
ever possibly reach in this world. It is only the body, it is only 
the house we live in, it is only the instrument of thought and feel- 
ing and desire; but never the soul, never the powers of mind and 
will that wax old and feeble. The soul of man is only in the spring, 
it never reaches the summer of its life on this side the grave. 
Our late Holy Father and venerable Pontiff Leo XIII. was an ex- 
ample of how the soul almost outlives the body, even on earth. 
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Had our beloved sister now at rest lived to be a hundred, she would 
have only just been a beginner, a mere babbling babe in the school 
of love and knowledge, the essence of life. But our young friend’s 
life is not ended. Properly speaking, it is just in its commence- 
ment. Her life here has not been lived in vain. It was like a seed 
cast in the ground, and now transplanted, is growing and blooming 
in the gardens of God. 

I dwell with special emphasis on this point because it is a grow- 
ing error that man as part of nature is made for this world alone, 
and that in it alone do his powers of mind and body find full play 
and scope. People say, or, at least, imply, through all the channels 
of thought, that he should devote all his work and energy to the 
present, and leave the other world, if there is one, to take care of 
itself. Heaven is here below, not above, and the “ summum bonum,”’ 
our supreme good, is to be looked for in the actual and tangible— 
not in the future and visionary. There is nothing knowable or at- 
tainable outside the realm of nature or powers of reason, and what 
clashes with either or both is to be rudely brushed aside. And 
hence, without exactly denying God, they imply that if He is to be 
worshipped at all, it is to be only in and through reason. Faith 
and all it involves, prayer, hope, self-sacrifice, aspiration after a life 
other and higher than the present, religion, with its great facts of 
death, judgment, hell, and heaven, understood in the Christian sense, 
are but idle dreams, that are passing away before the rising sun, 
like the mists and fogs of the night. It is in the air. It is the 
spirit of the age, upheld and witnessed to in all departments of life, 
in art, literature, and the press. In substance, it is not new. It is 
the spirit of worldliness against which we are constantly warned in 
the Scriptures. It is as old as Cain. It is a new form of the ever- 
lasting rivalry between the city of God and the city of the world, 
between Athens and Jerusalem. Its result is a frantic race for 
wealth, pleasure, and material comfort, a feverish anxiety to make 
the most of the present life; but ever resulting, as any one may 
verify for himself, in disillusion and disappointment; and if not 
checked by a return to religion, pessimism, and despair. “ All 
they that forsake thee shall be confounded: they that depart from 
thee shall be written in the earth, because they have forsaken the 
Lord, the vein of living waters” (Jer. xvii. 13). 

Indeed, we may say that this young maiden’s mortal remains 
afford a crushing reply to all this sophistry. They teach us, not 
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by abstract reasonings, but in hard, concrete fact, how hollow and 
vain is the empty show we call “ the world ;” how rapidly it passes, 
illusory its hopes and promises. We are made for the world, 
men say. But can they point to a single instance wherein any one 
sense of body, or power of mind, ever reached a tithe of their cq- 
pacity? Even the lower and animal instincts are never gratified, 
much less the higher and spiritual. “I have seen all things that 
are done under the sun, and behold all is vanity and vexation of 
spirit ” (Eccles. i. 14). What disastrous folly if our dear departed 
sister in Christ had staked her eternal interests merely on this life, 
in sight and reason, rather than on revelation and God. Instead of 
the hope and joy and gladness that filled her heart in parting with 
her friends, nothing would have been left but the gloom and sorrow 
and sadness of a wasted and blighted life. Compare the deathbed 
scenes of professed unbelievers, or even intense worldlings, with the 
account given us in the life of M. Dupont, called the Holy Man 
of Tours, of his last parting from his only child and daughter 
Henrietta. 

She, too, like our young friend now gone, was a highly ac- 
complished school girl, who caught, at the school where she 
was being educated, an epidemic disease, and died at home. Her 
father, to whom as an only child she was dear “as light and 
life,” bravely read the prayers for the dying, and at the words, 
“Depart, Christian soul,” added, “ Remain no longer on_ this 
earth, where God is sinned against, depart! Death is life, the 
world is death. Go, my daughter, you are on the point of seeing 
God. . . . I suffer, it is true, my heart is rent with grief. But, 
my daughter, it is the suffering that attends a birth. 1 am giving 
heavenly birth to you to-day. It is true that on earth we are the 
image of God; but it is a rude image, hardly discernible. It is only 
in heaven that God perfects and finishes us. . . . God is every- 
where. We shall not be separated. You will be in His presence 
in heaven, and you will see Him. I, here below, will also be with 
Him, and through Him, shall be with you. . . . Two walls 
separate us at this moment. Yours will soon fall; mine will also 
one day fall; we shall then be once more united, and we shall be to- 
gether always.” When the dying girl had breathed her last sigh, 
turning to the doctor, he said, “ My child sees God.” And then in 
a transport worthy of a saint recited Our Lady’s sublime psalm, the 
“ Magnificat,” ‘“ My soul doth magnify the Lord.” 
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This was the ideal of a Christian’s death and last farewell 
between a Christian father and his child. Her battle of life 
was over, her struggle with evil ended and won. His loved 
one was at rest and in peace. The link that bound them together 
was apparently, not really, severed. With St. Paul he could say: 
“ Therefore, having always confidence, knowing that while we are 
in the body we are absent from the Lord. But we are confident 
and have a good will to be absent rather from the body and to be 
present with the Lord” (II. Cor. v. 6-8). 

It is in this spirit, brethren, I wish you to regard the death of 
the young maiden, whose body we are about to bear to its last rest- 
ing place, there to await the trumpet sound of the resurrection. It 
will rest there, as a seed planted in the autumn, to rise up again 
bright and radiant in the general awakening of unending spring. 
Eternal life was planted in it in Holy Communion. “ He that 
eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood hath everlasting life: and I 
will raise him up in the last day”’ (John vi. 55). It shared with 
the soul in the sacramental unction and healing of Christ’s hand, 
through contact with that “of the dispensers of the mysteries of 
God” in the sacraments she received so frequently and so worthily 
during life. Yes; the frail tenement we now commit to its sister clay 
will one day rejoin her immortal spirit to form again one complete 
living creature, shorn of its native imperfection, and radiant with 
a loveliness far surpassing all that painter or poet has ever expressed 
on canvas or in words. How this shall come to pass we can not 
say, but “ we know whom we have believed and are certain that he is 
able to keep that which we have committed unto him against that 
day” (II. Tim. i. 12). What we have committed to holy ground 
will rise again when “the figure of this world passeth away.” 
Let it pass and “take ye hold,” brethren, as our sister did, “ of 
eternal life.’ This alone is real, lasting, true. All else melts away 
in the grasping, like the snow and the mist and mirage. Eternal 
life! All else is vain, shadowy, unreal. What an illustration hereof, 
as I observed, lies before you. The form now stiff and cold and 
lifeless, not so long ago was bright and blithe and buoyant. Life 
and health glowed and pulsated in every vein. Death, so gaunt and 
grim, had no terrors for her; for was she not young and strong, 
with life in almost all its length stretched out before her? She saw 
the world, too, as, no doubt, we all do in youth—through the mist 
of enthusiasm and illusion, in bright and alluring colors, like the 
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bubbles we see wafted into the air to the delight and wonder of 
eager children at play. But she was born for a better one. Ere she 
felt its sting or imbibed its venom, ere it coiled around her Virginal 
heart, and crushed the spirit and love of God out of it, ere, in fact, 
she found it out, and felt the pang of disenchantment and disillusion- 
ment, God called her to Himself. And why should we grieve? 
Should we not envy rather than pity her? She is with God. Who 
has a better right to a soul than God its Father? It came direct, 
so to say, from His inmost Being. It is neither matter nor any 
possible growth or outcome of matter, howsoever refined or 
perfected. In the words of Scripture, it is the breath of God, 
“God . . ._ breathed into his face the breath of life, and man be- 
came a living soul” (Gen ii. 7). Her soul was as the drop of water 
that rose in vapor from the sea, and which, in many forms, as cloud 
or snow or rain, trickling in rills or rolling in rivers, makes its 
way back, and is ever restless and impatient till it reaches again 
the ocean whence it sprang. So it is with the soul of each one of 
us. We shall only find peace and rest and happiness when we find 
our way back to our home and source in God. 

It is often asked in painful doubt, whether we shall know or recog- 
nize our loved ones again in the other world. But I answer, Why not? 
True, we “shall be like the angels in heaven,” neither marrying 
nor giving in marriage; but surely the angels know one another 
and us. They rejoice in the conversion of a sinner. The disciples 
recognized and knew their risen Lord, and so surely shall we come 
to know Him and one another, when we all meet together in the 
land where “ The souls of the just are in the hands of God and 
where the torment of death shall not touch them.” 

The thought is a comforting one, but the dead body stretched 
before us conveys in the mute and silent eloquence of death a mes- 
sage of solemn warning. Death at any time is solemn. Ever since 
it appeared in the world the thought of it invites us to moralize and 
ponder on the issues it involves; but how much more impressive 
does this lesson grow when it comes down to our own doors, when 
we are brought into close personal touch with it, as we are at this 
moment. It is no longer trivial and commonplace. It is momentous 
and impressive. Now the lesson this young maiden’s death teaches 
us is to “ put our house in order,” to watch; to be ready, for “ We 
know not the day nor the hour” (Matt. xxv. 13). It was, no doubt, 
my friends, a bitter sorrow, a heavy cross, to part with me, she 
seems to say, but it is only for a time. You have to follow me. 
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“My turn to-day, yours to-morrow.” “All flesh is grass, and its 
glory as the flower of the field” (Eccles. xiv. 18). ‘‘ Wherefore 
be ye also ready, for at what hour you know not the Son of Man 
will come” (Matt. xxiv. 44). 

Heed these warning words. A whole eternity of weal or wo, 
of pleasure or pain, of supreme good or evil, rests on how we take 
them to heart. To put off conversion, i. e., preparation, is to risk 
eternal life or death on the throw of the gambler’s dice. The odds 
are supremely against us. Though death is absolutely certain, 
though no known law can exempt from it, yet the precise moment 
and manner are and ever will remain uncertain. We may lay it 
down as a fixed law that the longer delayed, the harder grows the 
preparation. Grace, the supreme factor, recedes. We. get morally 
blinder and more impervious to religious impressions according as 
age creeps on. If you ask the proof, look round. And yet we all 
lull ourselves with a feeling of false security. We admit the law, 
but each one thinks himself an exception. All known laws regard- 
ing the spiritual side of death will be suspended in our favor. Others 
may perish suddenly, be cut off in the midst of their sin without 
time for even an act of contrition, without, perhaps, the grace of 
repentance or even the will to ask for it, yet we, as special favorites 
of Providence, shall escape. No, brethren; live not in such folly. 
Stake not your hope of heaven on even a deathbed confession, or 
the hasty reception of the ‘last sacraments. Be not of the majority, 
of whom Scripture says, ‘ Madness is in the heart of the sons of 
men whilst they live, and after that they go to the dead.” God is 
not mocked. He is ever the same, yesterday, to-day, and to-morrow. 
His laws are fixed and invariable, as are the sun and stars in the 
sky. Will the sun rise earlier or set later to meet our convenience ? 
No more will the laws of grace, the laws that regulate the spiritual 
world, alter at your beck and call. To be ready for death, to die 
safely at any moment, we must never count on any day or time or 
year for conversion ; but at once, on the first stirring of grace in the 
heart, the first call of God, i. e., this very moment turn to Him by 
sincere sorrow and take the earliest opportunity of complying with 
Christ’s command. “Go shew yourselves to the priests” in holy 
confession. Then we must ever lead a life of duty, so as to be ever 
like a sentinel at his post to answer to the last great summons. 
“This do and thou shalt live,” for a good, dutiful life is the best 
preparation for a holy death. ‘ Blessed are the dead who die in 
the Lord, for their works follow them ” (Ps. cxv. 15). 
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A COURSE IN SACRED ELOQUENCE. 
BY THE REV. JOHN PLACID CONWAY, O.P., S.T.M. 


1X.—Homi.ies, Prones, CONFERENCES. 


1. The most ancient form of sermon was the Homily, taken in the rigorous 
sense of the term. A portion of Holy Scriptures was read, and then com- 
mented upon verse by verse: thus it meant “explicatio literalis et moralis” 
of the full text, and was nothing more than a disjointed Scripture lesson, 
This form of discourse may be employed occasionally, as in fully developing 
the Epistle or Gospel of the day, but it has a serious drawback, it lacks 
unity of concept and point of application. It is the simplest IN Form; the 
most difficult in getting up. The preacher’s task is to clear away the obscurity 
which it has pleased the Holy Spirit to cast as a veil of mystery over the 
written word, so that it is a hidden word. The writings of the Fathers are 
the Gospel unveiled, hence one has to study profoundly the various senses 
attached to the letter, and weigh the gist of conflicting senses or interpreta- 
tions. This will prove always a laborious and not always a profitable task. 

2. The second form of Homily divides the sermon into two distinct sec- 
tions; in the first THE CHIEF POINTS of the lesson are explained, in the second 
its practical application is studied and applied. This is a decided gain on the 
points of unity and profit. 

3. The perfect form, according to modern usage, is to select ONE THEME or 
leading idea, and develop it as in the set sermon, yet in simple form: this is 
the ordinary Sunday Prone, the clearest, simplest, most striking explanation 
of the word of God. It secures unity of thought, order of development, and 
forcible application. The best of models is Massillon. It is not so much 
EXPLANATION as APPLICATION that the preacher must keep in view. 

4. CONFERENCES. The Conference is a homely form of address, consisting 
in the development of one main thought. Such should be occasional addresses 
to Guilds, or in Retreats. Strike the note of Srmpvicity in thought and 
language and anecdote. When called on to “say a few words” to children 
in school or on any emergency, deliver a short CONFERENCE. 


X.—Docmatic AND Mora Discourses. 


“ What shall I preach about?” is the question which often rises unbidden 
to our lips. The whole subject matter can be comprised in St. Paul’s four- 
fold charge to priests, “ INstrucT, Reprove, ExHort, Comrort.” Having 
chosen one of these aims, select a fitting point of doctrine, either of belief 
or practice. 

Docmatic Discourses comprise the burden of faith, such as God’s nature 
and attributes, the Holy Trinity, the Creed, Providence, End of Man, Re- 
demption, etc. Such great thoughts make a man eloquent: they are gold in 
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the nugget, which the speaker must fashion as seems best. Never suggest 
the possibility of doubt in matters of faith, yet respect the seal of mystery 
which God sets upon it: simple yet accurate exposition of the article of 
faith, its scope, God’s design in imparting it as a manifestation of Himself. 
and the homage paid to Him by bowing down the mind reverently, all enter 
into a true dogmatic sermon. It soonest discloses a precise yet well stored 
mind, since any one can moralize; but the scholastic body of the sermon 
needs setting off with devout sentiments and useful application. The fruit 
tastes sweetest plucked from the tree, so too those proofs directly drawn 
from the Scriptures are more inviting than the same couched in cold, 
scholastic form. It is not proof but explanation that is called for: the 
grandeur of the subject calls for more elevated tone of thought and speech. 
In the general disposition it will be found best to copy St. Thomas’ method, 
showing how the truth in point is worthy both of God and man: e. g., the real 
presence, divine sonship in baptism, forgiveness of sin, etc. Study the Summa 
for the disposition of arguments; any article would make a model discourse. 
The general outline of a dogmatic sermon should comprise (1) solid proofs 
well developed, (2) pious sentiments so as to elevate the heart, (3) practical 
outcome of resolve. Corde creditur ad justitiam. 

MoraL SERMONS are commoner than dogmatic, and rightly so: “this do, 
and thou shalt live.” As a preliminary, the preacher should study well the 
human heart, its aims, ambitions, fears, joys, selfishness, etc. All virtues 
should be illustrated by Christ’s example: preach Christ, and Him crucified, 
that is, holiness and penance as expiation for sin. Instead of wasting words 
over bald phrases upon virtue or vice, launch out into bold description and 
paint the drunkard, the hard hearted, the avaricious, the proud, the selfish, 
and their winning opposites. Show up vice as ruinous and detestable, virtue 
as true gain and ever lovable. There is a harvest of materials to hand 
in the Prima Secunde and Secunda Secunde of the Summa, and no 
maker of sermons can ever hope to rival St. Thomas in the preciseness of 
thought and expression, fulness of matter, and elevation of spiritual tone; 
while as to method he is both synthetic and analytic. Est non tantum 
doctrina sed ct disciplina. Preach uniform piety, fidelity to lesser points of 
duty, social obligations, and show how holiness can be marvellous without 
being miraculous, insist on amendment. 

RULES: 

1. Have a definite aim in each sermon. 

2. Go straight to the point so as to secure conviction. 

3. Secure right application of sound principles. 

4. Avoid exaggeration, such as laxity or severity in maxims, and highly 
improbable stories in narrative. 

5. Don’t theorize, nor talk platitudes, nor waste time over one long pro- 
tracted story or harrowing details, and beyond all these—don’t be long 
winded. 

N. B.—In special sermons the Occasion need not be the subject, e. g., 
Charity, Education, etc. 
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SERMONS, ADDRESSES, ETC., DELIVERED ON VARIOUS 
OCCASIONS. 


SERMON ON THE OCCASION OF FATHER BENE's 
SILVER JUBILEE, AT CHILLICOTHE, OHIO, 
DECEMBER 22, 1903. 


By THE REv. WILLIAM D. Hickey, Dayton, OnIOo. 


“Let the priests that rule well, be esteemed worthy of double honor; 
especially they who labor in word and doctrine.”—I Tim. v. 17. 


This was the practical advice given by the great apostle of the Gentiles 
to his favorite disciple, Timothy, then Bishop of Ephesus. It forms part 
of the pastoral instruction on how to deal with his clergy. He was to 
honor those laboring in the preaching of the word of God, those who strove 
so zealously among Jew and Gentile, for the conversion of souls to Christ, 
and his course in doing so was to be imitated by the faithful laity under 
his charge, for in this, as in other things, the bishop was to be the “ Forma 
Gregis,” the pattern of the flock. 

These words are but another form of the Old Testament proverb, “ Honor 
to whom honor is due,” or as it is stated more explicitly in the seventh 
chapter of Ecclesiasticus, “Honor God with all thy soul, and give honor 
to his priests.” This is the spirit of religion. ‘“ He that heareth you, heareth 
me, he that despiseth you, despiseth me” (Luke x. 16), are the words of 
Christ Himself. Contempt of the clergy or indifference to their work has 
ever been the sure forerunner of the decay of faith among a people. One 
needs but little knowledge of history to realize an illustration of this truth 


in unhappy France. When a little over a century ago, Voltaire and his - 


school began the campaign of ridicule and contempt and slander against the 
priests of God’s Church, they laid the mine that has sapped faith to a de- 
plorable degree in a fair domain that was once proudly called the eldest 
daughter of the Church. 

It is then a religious instinct of the faithful that urges them to follow out 
this teaching of St. Paul, and seize every opportunity, such as the present 
happy occasion, to manifest outwardly that sense of honor and reverence, 
which they cherish deep in their hearts, for those who have labored for their 
souls in word and doctrine. A high and holy purpose brings you, my 
brethren, to the church to-day to celebrate, as it were, a family feast; for 
the faithful pastor is in all truth a member of every family in the parish, to 
congratulate your pastor on his twenty-five years in the ministry, and to 
pray that God may spare him to labor many more years among you. Such 
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occasions as these are manifestations of faith; and just as the family cele- 
pration of the various anniversaries of the different members binds them 
more closely in the bond of affection, so also are the bonds of trust and 
devotion welded more closely between pastor and flock. Such joyous cele- 
brations give strength and courage and buoyancy to the priest himself. It 
ig men and not angels to whom God has entrusted His ministry, and the 
priest is intensely human. How many a priest has gone down discouraged 
by want of appreciation, disheartened by harsh words of nagging criticism, 
who might have been lifted up and spurred on to greater zeal by an occasional 
word of recognition, of encouragement, even of praise, judiciously bestowed. 
For one, I do not believe that all the kind words to be said about a faithful 
priest must be unspoken until his funeral. Weave some of the fine thoughts 
and generous feelings of your hearts into a bouquet for him while he is 
living—do not save them all for a crown of immortelles to lay on his coffin. 

The good priest realizes that it is not to himself personally that such honor 
and praise are given, but rather to the priesthood; for in honoring him they 
are honoring the eternal priest, our divine Exemplar, Jesus Christ Himself, 
whose priesthood we share. 

Your pastor, I am sure, would have shrunk from this celebration, did he 
not well understand that your manifestations of love and gratitude are 
directed rather to the office which he holds, to the priesthood with which he 
was invested five and twenty years ago, for all the while in his soul ring 
out the words, “ Non nobis, Domine, non nobis, sed nomini tuo da gloriam” 
(Ps. exiii. i), “‘ Not to us, O Lord, not to us, but to thy name give glory.” 

The Catholic priesthood is ever a puzzle and a mystery to the world. To 
the Catholic, the priest is Christ’s representative, ‘“ For Christ, therefore, we 
are ambassadors” (II. Cor. v. 20), the source of divine truth, the minister 
of the sacraments, the dispenser of the manifold graces of God; to sum it 
up in one phrase, as did St. Chrysostom, he is “alter Christus ”—another 
Christ. 

To the world at large, which believes and accepts readily only the natural, 
his office, his doctrine, his powers, his claims, seem preposterous and absurd. 
In an unbelieving age, he is the strongly entrenched representative of the 
supernatural, God’s unfailing witness across the centuries. The Christian 
priesthood is supernatural in its origin, “ You have not chosen me, but I 
have chosen you” (John xv. 16). The call comes from God, “ Neither doth 
any man take this honor to himself, but he that is called by God, as Aaron 
was” (Heb. v. 4). It is not our choice of a profession, but our obedience 
to the voice of God, speaking to the conscience, whispering to it amid the 
innocence of youth or amid the ambitious dreams of early manhood, those 
words that have so powerfully stirred souls in all the centuries since Christ 
spoke them to the apostles, “ Follow me” (Luke v. 27). Happy for the 
aspirant who, hearing these words, imitates the apostles, who, “leaving all 
things, followed him.” Clearer and clearer sounds this call from God, and 
in the ears of the youthful aspirant to the ministry rings out that message 
of human souls that startled St. Patrick as he gazed across the blue depths 
of the sea from the cliffs of his fair Brittany, “Come and save us.” But 
not until this call has been rigidly examined and attested by his confessor 
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and approved by his bishop do the gates of the seminary swing open to him. 
To carry out his vocation, the young student must retire from the world, 
for they, whose mission it is ever to oppose the spirit of the world, to coun. 
teract its maxims and ways, must gain their strength in seclusion from it. 
Then follow long years of study, under carefully chosen masters, and con- 
sidered from a purely intellectual point of view, none of the learned pro- 
fessions to-day is as well equipped or as carefully trained as is the Catholic 
priesthood; and even in this country, where priests are so scarce and the 
need of them so great, scarce a bishop is to be met with who is not anxious 
to lengthen out the course of studies and to demand a more rigid preparation, 
Less than one-half of those who enter the seminary succeed; for within 
those hallowed walls many a student has felt the force of those words 
uttered by the prophet Osee, iv. 6, “ Because thou hast rejected knowledge, 
I will reject thee, that thou shalt not do the office of the priesthood to me.” 
But add to this the habits of prayer, the spirit of mortification, the checking 
of self-will, the pervading atmosphere of obedience to rule, the frequent 
confession, the habit of direction under holy and enlightened guides, that 
constitute the spiritual side of the seminary training, and you may well 
realize from the extent of this preparation how important the Church holds 
the training of the future priest. Then comes, after ten years of preparation, 
the day of his ordination. Who that has once seen it can ever forget it? 

The candidate lies prostrate before the altar, the Litany of the Saints is 
chanted, the bishop, crosier in hand, invokes a threefold blessing upon 
him, he is clothed in the sacred vestments, his hands are anointed, the 
missal and the chalice are placed in his hands and given in his keeping, he 
receives power to offer Mass for the living and the dead, and to forgive 
sins in the name of God. His years of preparation are over, and in the 
sight of men and angels he is a priest forever—according to the order of 
Melchisedech. 

It is of faith that God gives to every man sufficient grace to enable him 
to do the work which has been assigned to him. Thus, in baptism, we 
receive the grace of the adoption of sons of God, and this spiritual character 
is forever imprinted on the soul; in confirmation we receive the Holy Ghost 
and his sevenfold gifts, and again the spiritual character of soldiers of 
Jesus Christ is indelibly stamped on the soul. But after the seal of baptism 
and confirmation comes the seal of the priesthood, and beyond this there is 
no other. The priesthood in priest and bishop, cardinal and Pope, is the 
one priesthood, the sharing in, the participation of the eternal priesthood 
of Jesus Christ. There is but one sacrifice and one priesthood, and no matter 
what dignity he may afterward reach, nor what titles may fall to his lot, 
they add naught to the spiritual character of the priesthood stamped forever 
on his soul, either to be a badge of glory forevermore in heaven or a scarlet 
letter searing into his soul for all eternity in hell. At the time of his ordina- 
tion the priest receives not only an increase of sanctifying grace as in the other 
sacraments, but the sacramental grace as a reservoir, a fountain extending, 
if but properly used, to all the acts of his priestly life. Viewed in this light 
of the grace of orders being a continuous flowing of God’s help aiding the 
priest in every duty, we can readily understand the force of St. Paul’s words 
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to Timothy, “ Neglect not the grace which is in thee, which was given thee 
with the imposition of the hands of the priesthood” (I. Tim. iv. 14), and 
“For which cause I admonish thee, that thou stir up the grace of God, 
which is in thee by the imposition of my hands” (II. Tim. i. 6). 

When in after life the sense of his responsibilities weighs him down, 
each recurring anniversary of his ordination day will remind him of the 
perennial grace conferred on his soul in Holy Orders. ‘“‘ My grace is suf- 
ficient for thee,” says God in His mercy, then let him stir up the grace of 
his ordination. “ Our life is mainly our work and what we are is shown in 
what we do,” writes an English bishop. Men, pursuing their daily avoca- 
tions are oftentimes, though not necessarily, taken from the service of God, 
led away from the attainment of the one thing necessary; but in the priest 
it is precisely the discharge of the duties of his office that brings him closer 
to God and renders more certain his election. 

The office of the priest is twofold: one relates to the real body of Jesus 
Christ in the sacrament of the altar, “ For every high priest taken from 
among men is ordained for men in the things that appertain to God, that he 
may offer gifts and sacrifices for sin” (Heb. v.), the other to the mystic 
body of Jesus Christ, the Church, or rather those individual members of it 
committed to His care. ‘As the most sublime act of Jesus Christ was his 
sacrifice on Mount Calvary, so the sacrifice of the Mass, which commemorates 
the bloody immolation of Christ, is the most august act that can be per- 
formed by a human being,” writes Cardinal Gibbons. ‘ No act,” says St. 
Thomas, “is greater than the consecration of the Body of Christ.” 

Three of the greatest events in the workings of God’s omnipotence are 
narrated in the short and pithy words which the sacred writers almost 
invariably use to record some act beyond the power of nature. 

“Let there be light, and there was light,” this is creation; ‘‘ And the Word 
was made flesh,” this is the Incarnation; “this is my body,” these are the 
words of the consecration. In creation chaos obeyed the Creator, in the 
Incarnation, the purest of creatures obeyed Him, in the Mass Jesus Christ 
has pledged Himself to obey the words which, with trembling lips and 
palpitating heart, the priest pronounces. 

Just at this season of the year, when our eyes are lovingly turned to 
Bethlehem and our hearts are traveling with Joseph and Mary in their 
journey thither, we are reminded that each one of our churches is another 
Bethlehem—a house of bread. The Immaculate Virgin was the means of 
bringing His Incarnate Presence into the stable at Bethlehem, the priest is 
the means of bringing that same Incarnate Presence on your altar to-day. 
St. Joseph was the guardian of the Infant Jesus, the priest is the guardian 
of the Blessed Sacrament. In his hands is placed the key of the tabernacle. 
In every moment of the day or night, thus literally fulfilling the words of 
the Prophet Malachy, “ For from the rising of the sun even to the going 
down, my name is great among the Gentiles, and in every place there is 
sacrifice, and there is offered to my name a clean oblation” (Mal. i. 11), some 
priest is offering up on some altar the holy sacrifice and renewing Christ’s 
presence on earth. 

He raises Him aloft in benediction, carries Him through the crowded 
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streets to the bedside of the sick and the dying, encloses Him in the taber- 
nacle, and there leaves Him the greater part of the day and all the night 
with no companion, no sign of life save the pale glimmer of the sanctuary 
lamp, as it consumes itself before Him, who is the light of the world. Ip 
the second chapter of St. John’s Gospel we read that “Jesus did not trust 
himself unto them, for that he knew all men,” and yet knowing all our 
weakness and frailty, how unreservedly has he not trusted Himself to the 
priest, as to another St. Joseph. Well may we exclaim with St. Augustine, 
“Oh, sacred dignity of the priest, in whose hands, as in the womb of the 
Blessed Virgin, God again becomes Incarnate.” 

For twenty-five years has your pastor been offering this holy sacrifice, 
bringing down untold blessings upon his people and unspeakable consola- 
tions to his own soul. “ You will never know, at least this side of eternity,” 
said an old priest in a hospital, whose arm had been taken off as the result 
of an accident, “what you have lost when you can not say Mass. To say 
just one more Mass, I would willingly surrender my other arm” (Keating, 
“The Priest,” page 60). 

The jurisdiction of the priest over the real body of Jesus Christ is the 
source of his jurisdiction over the mystic body, the Church. In the con- 
fessional the priest exercises the power of forgiving sins. He is the inheritor 
of the promise made to the apostles on the resurrection day by the risen 
Saviour, “Whose sins you shall forgive, they are forgiven them, and whose 
sins you shall retain, they are retained.” Consoling as is the confessional 
to the penitent, to the individual priest it is a source of anxiety and grave 
responsibility, for spiritual writers do not hesitate to say that a priest has 
as many souls of his own to answer for as the confessions he hears. To 
be responsible for the property of others is no light charge; to be held liable 
for their lives is a heavier burden; but who shall measure the responsibility 
of the priest who is held accountable for the souls in his care? To be held 
accountable for the immortal souls redeemed by the blood of Jesus Christ, to 
stand at the bedside of the dying and pronounce the words of absolution, 
which swing open the gates of heaven to that departing soul, to stand be- 
tween the living and the dead with the care of souls weighing upon one is 
at once the most exalted favor and the most fearful responsibility. 

He is the instructor of the faithful. “The lips of the priest shall keep 
knowledge, and they shall seek the law at his mouth because he is the angel 
of the Lord of hosts,” says the prophet Malachy, ii. 7, and St. Paul urges 
this duty, “ Preach the word, be instant, in season, out of season, reprove, 
entreat, rebuke with all patience and doctrine” (II. Tim. iv. 2), for “ faith 
cometh by hearing.” In the school, the priest instructs the little ones and 
unfolds to their tender minds and sympathetic hearts the ever beautiful story 
of Christ’s love, Perhaps the most lasting of all impressions, even among 
the most careless Catholics, is the knowledge gained in the preparation for 
First Communion; and never has the priest a better opportunity of moulding 
souls into the pattern of his divine Master than in these instructions. How 
glorious is the message that the minister of heaven has to communicate from 
the pulpit, how momentous and vital the themes that he must discuss Sunday 
after Sunday! “The same decalogue that Moses gave to the Hebrew people 
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on Mount Sinai, the same solemn warnings that the prophets uttered on the 
hills and plains of Judea; the same Gospel that Christ preached on the 
Mount and along the coasts of Galilee; the same evangelical precepts that 
the apostle proclaimed throughout the Roman empire,” these are the burden 
of his message to men. 

But in our country and in our own day another duty devolves on the priest, 
another burden is placed upon his shoulders; he is the administrator of the 
parish. It is true that the title of your property is in the name of the bishop, 
and lay committees are to be found in every parish as the council and ad- 
visers of the pastor, but he is the executive, the one person held responsible 
for the failure or the success of the parish. When you bear in mind that, 
within the lifetime of one man, all these institutions of the church in our 
diocese had to be created, churches, schools, and residences for priests and 
teachers in every parish, seminaries, orphan asylums, hospitals, and other 
charitable institutions up and down through the diocese, and all these are 
to be built and kept in repair and enlarged and supported by the free-will 
offerings of the faithful, and the priest is always the one on whom this work 
devolves, you will appreciate how this strain breaks him down and makes 
him prematurely old. 

Seven years ago, Father Bene came among you at the request of his Arch- 
bishop, determined to do to the best of his ability the work of a priest, the 
merest outlines of which I have endeavored to sketch for you this morning. 
He came at a time when many of you had reason to be disheartened, and 
threw his whole soul into his work, and you are the witnesses of how earn- 
estly that work has been done and how God has blessed his labors. Your 
debts have been paid, your credit is secure, weak souls have been won back 
to the fold, and the example of his priestly life has unified this entire flock, 
Not only among the members of his own parish is he known and loved, but 
among all the Catholics of this community, and even among the many non- 
Catholics of this city, who recognize in the priest one of the great forces 
that tend to the uplifting of the community, for they have been impressed 
with the zeal and kindly charity with which he has followed in the footsteps 
of his divine Master and sought their welfare. 

“Let the priests who rule well be esteemed worthy of double honor,”—a 
twofold honor gladly paid as a debt of gratitude by the people whom he has 
served, and by the priests who have been his associates for the past quarter 
of a century. St. Chrysostom defines this twofold honor as the one paid in 
this world and in the world to come. May this be the case, and may the 
honor which you pay him to-day be the earnest of that everlasting honor, 
which we all pray may be his, when he lays down the burden of the pastorate, 
when clothed once more in the priestly vestments, with the chalice clasped 
in his nerveless fingers, he shall be laid before the altar amid the sobs and 
prayers of his people. 

May his days be lengthened out among you. for many a year, until they 
roll on to his golden jubilee, and when, according to God’s will, they glide 
into eternity, may the assurance of St. Paul be his, “ Being confident of this 
very thing, that he who hath begun a good work in you will perfect it unto 
the day of Jesus Christ” (Phil. i. 6). 
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CATECHETICAL PART. 


THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 
BY THE RIGHT REV. THOMAS J. CONATY, D.D., BISHOP OF LOS ANGELES, 


(Concluded. ) 


No one questions the importance of careful selection in the one sent to 
teach, neither does any one question the absolute necessity of technical 
training according to the best methods. If questioned as to what this train- 
ing should be, we might answer that, in our judgment, the training should 
be threefold. It should be historical, philosophical, and critical. It should 
retain from the past whatever is best; it should be based upon the funda- 
mental principles concerning human life and human nature; it should care- 
fully analyze all methods and adopt those that are best. 

From the historical standpoint the teacher should be familiarized with 
what has been done in the particular branch which he is called upon to teach; 
he should also be acquainted with what has been done by the Church through 
its different institutes in the instruction of the world. A mine of pedagogical 
wisdom is locked up between the covers of the many volumes that tell the 
story of the great teachers of the Christian world. Our libraries should be 
made to give up all this knowledge, that it may be thoroughly studied, care- 
fully analyzed, and prudently applied. It is astonishing that, in all the attempts 
at completing the bibliography of education, so little place is given to the 
work of the Catholic Church, and yet it is safe to say that as early as the 
twelfth century treatises were written which enter into an infinity of detail 
as to the proper methods of instruction. Our pride ought to be stirred into 
an acquaintanceship with these masters of method, who, in analysis of char- 
acter, are far in advance of modern masters in the insight which they give 
into the ways of reaching the human mind and heart by instruction. 

Philosophy has a most important part to play, especially in the principles 
that underlie pedagogical studies. After all, it is impossible to thoroughly 
understand child character and direct it in the ways that lead to true man- 
hood as well as scholarship without a thorough mastery of the principles 
that underlie human life. There is a great deal of false philosophy serving 
as a basis for many modern systems of education. A false philosophy mis- 
interprets soul-life, gives us character study without the sunlight that comes 
from eternal truth. Human nature can never be properly understood except 
under the great searchlight of revealed truth by which the evils resulting 
from the original lapse from integrity and the benefits accruing from redemp- 
tion and justification through grace can be properly understood. The true 
idea of manhood is based upon the true idea of life. Educational training 
demands that the end of existence be definitely understood in order that the 
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material, the spiritual, and the natural in man be each fully appreciated. We 
must never forget that we are not only human, but also Christian, and that, 
therefore, the aim of education is the formation of man according to Christian 
ideas. It is the development of the Christian in man. Philosophy gives us 
the unity in education. We must have harmony in life, and since religion is 
a necessity to our nature, we can not separate one from the other. No training 
of teachers can be complete without correct principles of philosophy and 
psychology, and Christianity alone can give those principles. Our teachers 
should be thoroughly grounded in them. 

The critical element entering into the training of the teacher should meet 
all methods, carefully analyze them, adopt that which is found to be good, 
assimilate it and make it a part of the system. There is no doubt that a very 
large quantity of good is to be found in all modern methods. Let the chaff 
be sifted out, let the danger be eliminated, the fad exposed, and the well- 
tested method adopted. Reach out for that which experience has proved to 
be good; adopt that by which tangible benefits have been reached, and thus 
utilize the experience, the endeavors, and careful study of others. We need 
not only a good moral, but also a highly developed, technical training of our 
teachers, both in college and school. Teachers are not developed by intuition; 
they are not fitted by mere vocation; they come to their place in work through 
the hard labor of patient study and careful training. They need to be familiar- 
ized with the history of education as presented by all sections of the world 
of thought. They need particularly the history of the science they have to 
teach; they should be in touch with all parts of it. 

The teacher in the Catholic school should, above all, be thoroughly indoc- 
trinated with the idea that the only true education is according to the Catholic 
ideal. He should understand thoroughly the reasons of difference between 
the Catholic and non-Catholic systems of education, be thoroughly convinced 
that the Catholic system of intellectual and moral training alone can give that 
strength and power to character which makes true education. The true 
teacher should realize the power in him, and this power should be a constant 
spur to him for greater and larger equipment. 

Mold them in the ways by which study can obtain its greatest results and 
teaching produce the best scholarship. Be not satisfied with mere consecra- 
tion to work. Insist upon a complete preparation in order that consecration 
may exercise its greatest influence. The call to the teacher’s chair, or the 
appointment to the teacher’s office, should find in every teacher the knowledge 
and professional fitness with which to fulfil all that his office demands. We 
never will stuicceed in doing that work which, as Catholics, we are bound 
to do until we demand from every teacher in every school and college pro- 
fessional fitness. 

The question may be asked: How is this to be done? We answer: By a 
greater attention to the development of teachers in the different training 
schools of Catholic institutes, or by exacting a certificate of fitness from 
every teacher who presents himself for place in our schools. A high standard 
of examination for teacher’s certificate will insure, on the part of the teacher, 
the training which will entitle him to be considered for the place. 

It is encouraging to know that there is a great advance along these lines, 
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that teachers themselves are demanding better preparation. The NOVitiates 
and scholasticates of religious orders, the normal schools of teaching com. 
munities, the university and all its departments of graduate work, all mark 
progress in the upbuilding of the sentiment toward a complete training of 
our teaching corps. 

Many of our religious institutes, with their well-defined methods of teach- 
ing, maintain a very high standard in the qualification for teachers. Yet there 
are some which need to be urged to give more time in their training-school 
of novitiate to the preparation for teachers. The experience of the classroom 
is not sufficient development; it is not fair to teacher or pupil. 

We should set our seal of approval in no uncertain words upon 
the absolute necessity for the higher training of every teacher in our schools, 
We should insist that the school be known not so much by its promises of 
everything in education, but particularly it should make its appeal through its 
teachers well fitted for their work, well trained in their departments, and 
anxious for comparison with men or women engaged in the same work in 
other schools. When this moment arrives there is no doubt that our schools 
will hold the noblest place in the work of education. 





SUNDAY SCHOOL TOPICS. 
BY THE REV. P. A. HALPIN. 
XI.—THE CHILDREN. 


I am painfully aware that all I have said about the Sunday School 
so far has been merely the brushing of a bird’s wing-tip on a 
Gibraltar of adamant, if it has been as much as that. There re- 
mains much more to be said, and to be said better. The different 
divisions of the subject are so interrelated that they border upon 
and touch each other. One can not speak of the children without 
alluding to the teacher, nor of the teacher without impinging on 
the children, nor of either teacher or children, or of both, unless 
the director is brought to the fore. As to the director, and this is 
as it should be, a step can not be taken in any path without con- 
fronting him. The children, to use the scholastic phrase, are the 
prime matter. The director and the teacher the substantial form 
which gives the Sunday School its individual existence. If there 
were any eloquence in me, it should be awakened by the mere thought 
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of the children. Glance over them in their classes and drink in the if 
meaning of it all. The sculptor standing on the edge of a quarry : 
of marble and granite conjures up in his fancy the statues and the ‘ 
temples his skilful hand can therefrom produce. The painter, be- p 
fore his easel, has the perception of the stately forms and ravishing ‘ 
figures and dazzling beauties which will fall from his brush on the ; 
yet empty canvas. In the ore of the mine the financier beholds the 3 
ingots and the coins and the ornaments into which all that gold ; 
may be fashioned. The pearl diver brings up flawless and costly 
treasures from beneath tossing billows, and the caves of Kimberley 
give up gems of “purest ray serene.” Splendid achievements are 
in prospect. The future bewilders with its sheen. Homes are 
abandoned, friends are deserted, labors and sacrifices are endured, 
lives are imperiled, and everything is braved in order to realize 
these cherished but so often evanescent hopes. There are worlds 
to conquer, and men of all conditions and nations rally around a 
leader to subdue and master them. Yet what are all these worlds 
compared with the great world of our children! Our children are 
untouched marble and granite. They are our mines laden with un- 
alloyed metal. They are our canvas. They are our pearls beneath & 
the sea. They are our unfathomed caves. They are statues yet } 
unformed, pictures yet to be painted and to be hung in the gallery 
in the best light for angels and men to look upon. They are gold j 
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to be coined and to pass current among the generations to come, 
and to purchase not merely the necessities of life, not even luxury, 
but to make life itself a thing worth living, a high thing and noble, 
and filled with a rapture that it is hardly within the mind of man 
to conceive. They are pearls and diamonds and rubies and sardonyx 
and sapphire and beryl and emerald and jasper to shine in sur- 
passing splendor, entrancing the majesty of home and country and + 
church. This is attaching, is it not? a value of more than ample ‘| 





magnitude to the little ones under the care of the director and his if 
allies in the Sunday School. Yes; but the price set upon them is if 
only a just estimate, is not exaggerated nor fabulous. Unless chil- 4 
dren assume this importance in the mind of their superiors in the a 
Catechism School, all effort in their behalf will be crippled and bi 


well nigh ineffectual. It is never to be forgotten that they are 
children. Their souls are fresh from the creative hand of God, 
and the moisture of their baptism still glistens upon them as the Wl 
dew upon the lily or the rose. They are children, and hence they { 
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are tender. They are children, and their minds are but half opened, 
They are children, and their higher instincts are not yet awakened. 
They are children, and matter and sense still largely rule over jin- 
tellect and will. Children they are and their responsibility js 
limited. They are children, and, therefore, everything in life 
is novel. Hence their curiosity and their restlessness. These 
are difficulties inherent to childhood which, if not taken into ac. 
count, will detract much from success in dealing with them. In 
spite of their defects, they are interesting. It is on this side of 
their nature they must be viewed. Then, as has been more than 
once said, there are their possibilities—possibilities for good or for 
evil. All these must be shaped, led, or checked. Proteus was not 
more elusive than are children. We must take into account that they 
tire easily. This fact will force upon the teacher the need of making 
himself not only thorough, but varied and pleasing in his methods. 
If he be tempted to imagine that too much is asked of him, and 
that they are children after all, and that they are not worth all 
this sacrifice and expense; if he says to himself, in an indolent way, 
time will improve them, he is mistaken. The man who learns to 
manage children, and who makes learning a diversion rather than 
a task, that man is becoming an expert in the knowledge of human 
nature ; that man is on the way to become a leader of men. Besides, 
time without training will not improve the child. The child grows 
in wisdom only in the measure in which he is being grounded in 
the science of religion and virtue. The firmness which is requisite 
will see to it that order is kept in the class, and that the scholars 
know their lesson. Without order there is no progress. They 
should be letter perfect in all their catechetical recitations. Letter 
perfect, that is, they must be able to repeat every word. This per- 
fect repetition includes clear enunciation. The teacher must hear 
every word, or better, every syllable of every word. This is more 
important than it may, at first glance, seem. ‘This is essential in 
every lesson, but especially in the prayer lesson. Listen, if you 
will, to the prayers while they are being said aloud. You will dis- 
tinguish here and there in the Our Father, the Hail Mary, the 
Creed, and the Confiteor words that belong to no language, or, if 
they do, pervert the sense and form ridiculous significations. If 
you are not sure of this, ask your class to write the Hail Mary or 
any of the ordinary prayers, or the words of the Sign of the Cross. 
Investigation of their manuscripts will reveal ignorance and mis- 
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understanding, will put you in possession of hieroglyphics that 
would puzzle the champion decipherers of Old and New World 
inscription. Attention to prayers will never be without profit. 
My experience convinces me that if you go into the highest classes 
of our Catholic colleges you will with surprise and shock make 
the unexpected discovery that there are young men who do not 
know their prayers. In a way, perhaps, they do know them, but 
they truncate or they change to the verge of nonsense not one but 
many of the expressions so full of unction and consecrated by 
the tradition of two thousand years. “ Trifles!” I hear. May be 
so. As Irving, the actor, said: “‘ Perfection is made up of trifles, 
but perfection is no trifle.” I know whereof I speak. Yet I main- 
tain that I am not magnifying a trifle. I mean only this, that 
nothing is trifling that refers to the religious training of children. 
Here’s to the children! God bless them! 





AN EXPLANATION OF THE CATECHISM. 
Third Part. 
The Means of Grace. 


WITH SPECIAL REGARD AND MINUTE DIRECTIONS 
FOR THE CATECHIZING OF CHILDREN, 


XI.—Tue Hoty Sacrifice OF THE MAss. 
(Continued. ) 


In explanation of the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass we will now 
ask the question: “ What is the difference between the Sacrifice of 
the Mass and the Sacrifice of the Cross?” 

The Sacrifice of the Mass is essentially the same sacrifice as 
that of the cross; the difference being the manner of offering. The 
word essential means something which is the opposite of accidental. 
Something is essential if in a necessary and indispensable way it is 
part of an object. Accidental, however, is that which is not indis- 
pensable in the making of an object. 

I will make this more intelligible to you by an example. A tree 
must have a root, trunk, and branches, otherwise it is not a tree. 
These things are necessarily essential to the tree. A table must have 
legs and a top, but it is not absolutely necessary that it should be 
highly polished. That is accidental. Now, the difference between the 
sacrifice of Jesus upon the cross and the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass 
is an unessential one. It has reference only to the manner in which 
the sacrifice is offered, not to the nature of the sacrifice. 

The one same sacrifice is offered, but in a twofold manner. We 
shall learn how the manner of offering differs. 

Why is the Sacrifice of the Mass the same sacrifice as that of the 
cross? 

Because in both it is the same High Priest who offers, and the 
same Victim that is offered—namely, Jesus Christ our Lord. 

He, therefore, who offers the Sacrifice of the Mass and He who 
is offered are one and the same. We know that the priest is Christ’s 
representative, and that at the consecration he says the words: 
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“This is my Body, this is my Blood.” Christ speaks and conse- 
crates, not the priest, but Christ through him. The Victim is also 
the same. The Body and the Blood of Our Lord Jesus Christ are 
offered up in the Sacrifice of the Mass. 

How is the manner of offering different in both? 

On the cross Christ offered Himself in a bloody manner, but in 
the Mass He offers Himself in an unbloody manner, to renew the 
sacrifice accomplished on the cross, without suffering or dying. 
The glorified Body of the Lord is no longer capable of suffering 
or death. The bloody sacrifice was to take place only once. 

How urgently these facts ought to admonish us to assist at Holy 
Mass with reverence and devotion! And yet how many Christians 
are there who indifferently neglect to hear Mass, or, when they 
do assist, are so preoccupied that even at the solemn moment 
of Consecration they give themselves up to every distraction. 

Which are the principal parts of the Mass? 

1. The Offertory; 2. The Consecration, and 3. The Communion. 
The essential part is from the Consecration to the Communion of 
the Priest inclusive. At the Offertory, the unconsecrated bread and 
the unconsecrated wine are offered up. The most important mo- 
ment is the Consecration, at which bread and wine are changed into 
the true Body and Blood of Jesus Christ. At the communion the 
priest receives the Sacred Body and Precious Blood of Christ. 
In order to draw the attention of the faithful present to the prin- 
cipal parts of the Mass, the bell is rung. 

To whom do we offer the Sacrifice of the Mass? We offer it to 
God alone. We also, however, commemorate the saints in it. We 
do not offer the Sacrifice of the Mass to a saint, or a martyr, or an 
angel, but to God alone. He is the supreme Lord of heaven and 
earth. He is the plenitude of all graces. From Him comes all 
help, and to Him alone is the Sacrifice of the Mass offered. The 
Sacrifice of the Mass is an act of adoration, and for this reason 
it can and must only be offered to God alone, who is the supreme 
Lord. It is not forbidden to celebrate the memory of the saints 
at Holy Mass, but we know that the saints are friends and servants 
of God, and to them belongs veneration, and not worship. 

How do we celebrate the memory of the saints at Mass? 

1. By rendering thanks to God for all the graces bestowed upon 
them in this life, and for the glory they now enjoy in heaven; and 
2. By imploring their intercession for us. 
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God Himself has honored the saints and has done wonderfy| 
things for them in life and death. Why should we not honor them 
also, and thank the Lord for the graces and happiness bestowed 
upon them, for they are still in communion with us? Furthermore, 
by asking the saints to unite their prayers with ours, we are doing 
what is pleasing to God. 

What are the ends for which we offer the Sacrifice of the Mass 
to God? 

We offer it to God: 

1. As a sacrifice of praise for His honor and glory; 

2. As a sacrifice of thanksgiving for the graces and benefits re- 
ceived from Him; | 

3. As a sacrifice of propitiation for the many offences given to 
Him; and 

4. As a sacrifice of petition, to obtain His assistance in our neces- 
sities of soul and body. 

We offer, therefore, the Sacrifice of the Mass to God: 

1. Asa sacrifice of praise. Already in the Old Law God promised, 
through the mouth of His prophets, that by this sacrifice His name 
would become glorious among the people. Whereas the figures of 
the Old Testament and the sacrifice of the Old Law only feebly 
and imperfectly expressed the adoration and glorification due to 
God, He has made it possible for us in the New Law to offer 
Him a worthy sacrifice of praise in the Sacrifice of the Mass. 

2. As a sacrifice of thanksgiving. Innumerable and boundless 
are the benefits which God sends us, and every sensible person 
should recognize it as his duty to render thanks for them to God. 
Your sacrifice of thanksgiving is to be a worthy equivalent of God’s 
infinite benefits ; then it must be of infinite value. Could there be a 
sacrifice of thanksgiving of greater value and more pleasing to 
God than His only begotten Son? Do not neglect, therefore, during 
Mass to thank God most fervently for the blessings which you have 
received. 

3. As a sacrifice of propitiation for the many offences against 
Him. Upon the cross Jesus reconciled sinful mankind to God 
through the sacrifice of His Blood and life. As the sacrifice of 
the cross was a sacrifice of propitiation, so also is the Sacrifice of 
the Mass. Jesus merited for us upon the cross the grace of justi- 
fication and the pardon of sins; in the Sacrifice of the Mass this 
merit is applied to us. It is a perpetual sacrifice of propitiation 
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for the sins of the world. A certain saint has said: “ Earth owes 
her preservation to the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. Without it she 
would long ago have been destroyed on account of the sins of man- 
kind.” 

In the Sacrifice of the Mass we do not receive directly forgive- 
ness of sins as in the Sacrament of Penance, but indirectly we do, 
since God, for the sake of His Son’s sacrifice, grants us the grace 
of repentance. For this reason, i. e., because the Catholic Church 
believes and teaches that the Sacrifice of the Mass is a sacrifice 
of propitiation, it is also offered for the departed who, not yet free 
from sin, are still suffering in purgatory. For the forgiveness of 
mortal sins it is, of course, necessary to receive the Sacrament 
of Penance. We may, however, by devoutly assisting at the cele- 
bration of Mass, obtain the grace of repentance and conversion, 
and obtain also the remission of venial sins and of temporary pun- 
ishment for sin. For this reason we should, during Holy Mass, 
think of our sins with a contrite heart, and beg of God the grace of 
repentance. 

4. As a sacrifice of petition, in order to obtain His assistance in 
all our necessities of soul and body. 

In all our spiritual and corporal necessities we should, in the 
Sacrifice of the Mass, turn confidently to God our heavenly Father, 
and to Jesus our loving Saviour. We know from Christian doc- 
trine that Christ is our Mediator and Intercessor with God; we may, 
therefore, with complete confidence, more especially during Holy 
Mass, turn to Him and beg that our prayers be heard. When you 
have sickness at your home, when cares oppress your heart, go 
and offer the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass as a sacrifice of petition, 
and the prayers of the priest will be united to the petitions of the 
saints and the Blessed Virgin. 

To whom are the fruits of Holy Mass applied? To the whole 
Church, the living and the dead. There are general, special, and 
most special fruits of the Holy Mass. The general fruits are ap- 
plied to the whole Church by virtue of the communion, especially 
to those assisting at the Mass. Besides this general fruit there is 
also a special fruit. This is applied to those for whom in particular 
the Mass is offered. The most special fruit goes to the celebrant 
of the Mass. The Masses for the dead are called Requiem Masses. 

At all times the Holy Mass has been offered for special inten- 
tions just as it is to-day. In olden times the faithful brought with 
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them bread and wine, of which a part was either consecrated or 
used for the Sacrifice of the Mass, the rest was intended for the 
poor and also for the support of the priest, according to the words 
of the apostle, ““ Those who serve the altar shall live by the altar.” 
Later the faithful brought in place of bread and wine a gift of 
money. Thus arose the custom of giving so-called stipends for 
Masses, which are by no means tendered as payment for the sacri- 
fice, but are a voluntary offering toward the support of priests. 

What is the proper time and place for celebrating Mass? The 
divine Saviour celebrated the sacrifice in the evening, as did also 
the early Christians. In the time of persecutions, however, we find 
that it generally took place before sunrise. It was only after the 
times of persecution that a certain order for it could be established, 
Holy Mass is now solemnized only before noon. 

Christ celebrated Mass in a room; and in the early period of 
Christianity Mass was celebrated in the houses of the faithful. 
During times of persecution the Holy Sacrifice was celebrated in 
underground caves and in the burial places of martyrs (catacombs), 
Afterward churches were erected, and in them the Holy Sacrifice 
was celebrated. The buildings intended for the offering of the 
Holy Sacrifice were consecrated, and the relics of martyrs and 
other saints were deposited in them. The altars of the churches 
were erected toward the rising sun. In front of the churches there 
was usually an open space for the penitents to remain during 
divine worship. There was also to be found a well, or wash basin, 
in which the people washed hands and face before entering the 
sacred edifice. The water in these basins was blessed on certain 
days of the year. The altars were at first perfectly plain; later, 
however, more costly altars of marble were erected. It is usually 
not permitted to read Mass anywhere except in a consecrated or 
blessed church or chapel, and there must be an altar stone blessed 
by the bishop. The altar must be covered with three folds of 
linen, there must also be a crucifix upon it and at least two lighted 
candles during the celebration of Mass. 

I will now explain to you the vestments which the priest wears 
during Mass, and the vessels of which he makes use. The vest- 
ments worn by the priest are the following: 

1. The shoulder cloth (amice) represents the cloth with which 
the face of Christ was covered. The sacrificial victim is also thus 
represented, because a cloth used to be bound around the head of 
the one condemned to death. 
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2. The alb, the long white garment, is a reminder of that vesture 
which Herod caused to be put upon the Saviour, and is a symbol 
of purity. The alb symbolizes the humanity of Christ, and who, 
as high priest, is thus represented by the priest who takes His place. 

3. The girdle reminds us of the rope with which Jesus was 
bound for the scourging, and by it the Church urges us to bridle 
our evil desires. 

4. The maniple served formerly as a cloth with which to dry tears. 
It reminds us of the handkerchief used by Jesus, also of the bands 
with which His hands were tied, and it calls upon us to undertake 
cheerfully all hardships and cares. 

5. The stole, the mark of priestly authority, is a reminder that 
God through Christ has given us back the robe of honor of His 
grace, and it symbolizes the rope which was tied around the neck 
of Christ with which He was dragged from place to place. 

6. The chasuble (formerly a long mantle) reminds us of the 
purple robe which was put on Jesus to mock Him, and signifies 
that sweet yoke, the cross of Christ. It typifies in its two parts 
the commandment of the love of God and our neighbor. 

The different colors of the priest’s vestments have also their mean- 
ing: 

1. The white signifies innocence and spiritual joy, and is worn 
upon festivals in honor of Our Lord, the Blessed Virgin, the angels, 
confessors and virgins. 

2. The red, symbol of the love of God, is worn on the feasts of 
Pentecost, the finding and exaltation of the cross, and of martyrs. 

3. The green, symbol of eternal hope, is worn from Pentecost 
until Advent. 

4. The violet or purple, token of humility and penance, used in 
penitential seasons, in Advent and from Septuagesima Sunday until 
the end of Lent. 

5. The black, color of death, used on Good Friday and in all 
Masses for the dead. The altar stone signifies Mount Calvary, the 
altar cloths the burial cloths of Jesus; the steps before the altar the 
Mount of Olives and the way to Calvary; the Missal signifies the 
book of debt which was canceled by the sacrifice of Jesus; the two 
cruets betoken the sponge filled with gall and vinegar given to 
Jesus upon the cross. 

The sacred vessels of which the priest makes use at Mass, are: 
(a) The chalice, the upper part of which (the cup) signifies 
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the tomb of Christ. It must be either made of solid gold, or of silver 
with a substantial gold surface. 

(b) The paten, a small plate, upon which the Host lies; this 
with the cover of the chalice (pall), represent the grave stone. 

(c) The purificatory signifies the handkerchief. 

(d) The corporal the grave cloths. 

(e) The chalice cloth the mantle of Jesus. 

Why is the Mass said in Latin? 

The Catholic faith spread from Rome, where Christ’s repre- 
sentative on earth still resides and reigns. The Latin and Greek 
languages were the languages universally used at the institution of 
Christianity. Now a dead language, the Latin tongue does not 
change with the times, like other languages. It was at all times 
the language of the Church. All the priests of Christendom stand 
united, by the uniformity of the Church’s language, with the centre 
of Christendom, Rome. The Christian people, not understanding 
the Church’s language, unite themselves in spirit with the officiating 
priest. 

It now remains for us to explain the different ceremonies of the 
Mass. As Holy Mass is an unbloody renewal of Christ’s death 
of sacrifice upon the cross, so every action at Holy Mass has a mean- 
ing and reference to the bitter Passion of Jesus. 

The priest with an acolyte approaches the altar from the sacristy; 
this reminds us how Jesus with His apostles went to the Garden of 
Olives to begin His Holy Passion. 

The priest prays at the foot of the altar; this denotes how Christ 
prayed in the Garden of Olives with His disciples. 

The priest ascends the steps, kisses the altar and goes to the 
epistle side; this tells us how Jesus went forth to meet the servants 
of the high priest, was betrayed by Judas with a kiss, and led be- 
fore the high priest Annas. The priest then goes to the middle of 
the altar and says three times the Kyrie Eleison; this signifies 
Christ led from Annas to Caiphas, and denied three times by Peter. 

The priest turns to the people and says, “ Dominus vobiscum,;” 
this denotes how Christ turned to Peter and moved him to repent- 
ance. The priest goes to the epistle side and prays; this signifies 
how Jesus was led before Pilate and falsely accused. 

The priest goes from the gospel side again to the middle of the 
and then to the gospel side, where he reads the Gospel ; this signifies 
how Christ was sent from Pilate to Herod, and was mocked and 
derided by the latter. 
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The priest goes from the gospel side again to the middle of the 
altar; this signifies how Jesus was sent back from Herod to Pilate. 
The priest uncovers the chalice; this recalls and signifies how 
Christ was stripped for the scourging. 

The priest offers bread and wine; this signifies how Jesus was 
bound to the pillar and scourged. The priest covers the chalice 
after the Offertory; this denotes how Jesus was crowned with 
thorns. The priest washes his hands; this signifies how Pilate 
declared Jesus innocent by washing his hands. 

The priest turns toward the people and says, “ Orate fratres!” 
Christ covered with blood and wounds was presented to the people 
with the words, Behold the man! 

The priest says the Preface; this signifies how Christ was con- 
demned to the death of the cross. The priest makes the sign of the 
cross over the bread and wine; this reminds us how Jesus was 
fastened to the cross with nails. 

The priest elevates the Sacred Host; Christ nailed to the cross 
was raised up upon it. 

The priest elevates the chalice; Christ shed His precious Blood. 

The priest prays after the consecration; Christ hung three hours 
upon the cross. 

The priest strikes his breast and prays for the forgiveness of 
his sins; this recalls how Jesus promised paradise to the penitent 
thief. 

The priest says the Our Father; this betokens how Jesus recom- 
mended His Blessed Mother to the beloved disciple John. 

The priest divides the Sacred Host; this signifies the death of 
Jesus. 

The priest strikes his breast and says, “ Agnus Det,” the side of 
Christ was opened with a lance. 

The priest communicates ; Christ is laid in the tomb. 

The priest goes to the epistle side and prays; Jesus rises from the 
dead and meets the weeping women going to the grave. 

The priest turns to the people and says, “ Dominus vobiscum;” 
this signifies how Jesus appeared to His apostles and said to them, 
“ Peace be with you!” 

The priest says the last prayers at the epistle side; Jesus, after 
His resurrection, remained for forty days with His beloved dis- 
ciples. 

The priest says for the last time, “ Dominus vobiscum!” Jesus 


ascends gloriously into heaven. 
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The priest blesses the people and reads the last Gospel; Jesus 
sends the Holy Ghost upon His apostles and disciples. 

A pplication Endeavor to assist daily at the Holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass with sincere devotion and profound reverence. At the 
Offertory, offer yourself with Jesus Christ to the heavenly Father: 
at the consecration pray humbly to your Saviour and beg His 
forgiveness; at the communion, communicate at least spiritually 
i. e., awaken an ardent desire to unite yourself with the Lord in the 
sacrament of His love. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
A THOROUGH REHEARSING OF THE SUBSTANCE OF THIS LESSON, 


1. Of what have we spoken in to-day’s instruction? Of the holy sacrifice 
of the Mass. 


2. What difference is there between the sacrifice of the Mass and the 
sacrifice of Jesus upon the cross? The sacrifice of the Mass is essentially the 
same sacrifice as that of the cross. The manner of offering is different. 

3. What is meant by the word essential? That is essential which is neces- 
sary for the making of an object. 

_4. What is the opposite of essential? The opposite of essential is ac- 
cidental. 

5. What is meant by accidental? Accidental is that which does not neces- 
sarily belong to an object. 

6. Is the difference between_the sacrifice of the Mass and the sacrifice 
of Jesus essential or accidental? It is accidental. 

7. Which is the accidental difference? Upon the cross Jesus offered Him- 
self in a bloody manner, but in the Mass in an unbloody manner, because in 
the Mass He does not suffer nor die. 

8. What, however, is exactly the same in both sacrifices? In both sacri- 
fices He is the same who offers and is offered—Jesus Christ our Lord. 

9. How do we know that the priest is Christ's representative in the Mass? 
Because the priest says at the consecration: “ This is my Body, this is my 
Blood.” 

10. What would he say if he were not the representative of Christ? He 
would say: This is the Body of Jesus, this is the Blood of Jesus. 

11. Which are the principal parts of the Mass? The Offertory, the Con- 
secration, the Communion. 

12. What is the essential part? From the Consecration to the Communion 
of the priest, inclusive. 

13. When does the Offertory take place? After the Credo (or after the 
Gospel when there is no Credo). 

14. What is done by the priest at the Offertory? He uncovers the Chalice, 
takes the Paten, on which the Host lies, and raises both on high, looks up to 
heaven, and offers the bread. Then he takes the Chalice, pours wine and a 
few drops of water into it, and presents these gifts as an offering. 

15. Which is the second part of the Mass and the most solemn moment 
thereof? The Consecration. 

16. Why is it a solemn moment? Because at that moment Jesus descends. 
from heaven to be present under the forms of bread and wine. 
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17. To whom do we offer the sacrifice of the Mass? We offer it to God 
alone; however, we also celebrate in it the memory of the saints. 

18. Why do we offer it to God alone? Because He is the Supreme Lord of 
heaven and earth, and to Him alone belongs all adoration. 

19. Why is it right and proper that we should celebrate the memory of the 
saints in holy Mass? Because the saints still belong to our Communion. 

20. What do the saints form in the Communion of the Catholic Church? 
They form the Church Triumphant. 

21. What are the ends for which we offer the Mass to God? 1. Asa 
sacrifice of praise for His honor and glory. 2. As a sacrifice of thanksgiving 
for graces and benefits received from Him. 3. As a sacrifice of propitiation 
for the many offenses given to Him; and 4. As a sacrifice of petition, in order 
to obtain His assistance in all our necessities of soul and body. 

22. Does God give us everything that we pray for? No; God does not. 

23. What does God deny us? That which is not good for us. 

24. Where are all our petitions offered up to God? In the holy sacrifice 
of the Mass. 

25. Is there a more effectual sacrifice of petition than holy Mass? No; 
there can not be a more effectual one. 

26. What ought we chiefly to pray for? The things of eternity. 

27. Of what should we think when we pray for temporal things? Of 
the words: “ What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world, but lose 
his immortal soul?” 

28. To whom are the fruits of the Mass applied? To the whole Church, 
to the living, and the dead. 

29. How may the fruits of holy Mass be divided? Into general and 
special and most special fruits. 

30. To whom are the general fruits of the Mass applied? To the whole 
Church; militant and suffering; especially to those who assist at Mass. 

31. To whom are the special fruits of the Mass applied? To those living 
and dead for whom the priest offers the Mass. 

32. What is understood by Mass stipends? Any gift which is voluntarily 
contributed by the faithful for the support of the priest. 

33. Can the holy Mass itself be paid for? No; it is of such supreme value 
that it can not be paid for. 

34. When must holy Mass be celebrated? It must be celebrated before 
noon. 

35. Where must it be celebrated? Upon a consecrated altar, and as a 
rule only in a church consecrated by the bishop. 

36. Where was it celebrated in times of persecution? In subterraneous 
caverns. 

37. What must there be upon an altar where Mass is read? A crucifix 
and two lighted candles. 

38. Mention the different parts of the vestments worn at Mass. 1. The 
shoulder cloth, or amice; 2. the alb; 3. the girdle; 4. the maniple; 5. the stole; 
6. the chasuble. 

_ 39. What do the different colors of the vestments signify? White signifies 
innocence and spiritual joy: red, the love of God; green, the hope of eternal 
life; violet or purple, humility and penance; black, deep mourning. 

40. What is the application? We should endeavor to assist at holy Mass 
daily when able to do so. 

41. Why ought we to do this? Because the graces are boundless which 
flow upon us by assisting devoutly at holy Mass. 
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PASTORAL PART. 





ANALECTA. 





NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE ROMAN 
CONGREGATIONS. 


I. Ex Actis Pu X. 

1. Indulgence for Total Abstinence Oblation.—The Holy 
Father has granted an indulgence of three hundred days, 
once a day, applicable to the souls in purgatory, to those 
who say the following prayer, or a faithful version of it: 

Deus Pater meus, ad ostendendum meum erga te amorem 
ad reparandum honorem tuum sauciatum, ad obtinendem 
salutem animarum, firmiter statuo hac die neque vinum, 
neque siceram, nec ullum potum inebriantem sumere. 

Hanc tibi mortificationem offero in unione sacrifcii 
Filii tui Jesu Christi qui quotidie sese ad gloriam tuam 
immolat in altari. Amen. (April 16, 1904.) 

2. The Society for the Propagation of the Faith_—The 
Holy Father, in a letter full of enthusiasm and praise for 
the work of this excellent society, urges the faithful 
throughout the world to contribute in every way to the 
advancement of its ends. To show his interest in it, he 
names as its Patron St. Francis Xavier, and elevates his 
feast throughout the world to be the rank of double major. 
(March 25, 1904.) 

3. The Words of St. Bonaventure—The Holy Father 
extends his gratulations to the Friars Union on the com- 
pletion of the new edition of the works of the Seraphic 
Doctor, St. Bonaventure. 

4. The Journal “ Missions Catholiques.’—The Holy 
Father commends this worthy periodical, which, as he hears 
with delight, is published in many languages. He pleads 
for priests and people to become subscribers and contribu- 
tors to it, and gives his blessing to all its readers, and es- 
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pecially to those who aid in disseminating it. (December 
12, 1903.) 
5. The International Eucharistic Conference-—The Holy 
Father writes to the Bishop of Angouleme, in whose diocese 
the conference is to be held, a letter full of interest in 
the work, recalling his own sentiments, when some years 
since the Italian Conference was held in his patriarchal 
city of Venice. (May II, 1904.) 

Il. From the Sacred Cong. of Bishops and Regulars. 

The Dowry of a Novice-—The Procurator of the Car- 
melites asks what should be done with the dowry of a nun, 
who dies before the three years of simple vows are passed. 
Should it remain with the convent, or be returned to the 
heirs? It was answered that it belongs to the convent. 
(March 26, 1904.) 

III. From the S. Cong. of Rites. 

1. Precedence of Bishops.—Bishops Dougherty and 
Rooker, of the Philippines, were consecrated in Rome on 
the same day, June 14, 1903. The consecration of the first 
began at 7 A. M., of the second at 8 A. M. Both also 
were named at the same Consistory, but here Dr. Rooker 
was named first. Which has precedence? The Congre- 
gation decides that precedence should go according to the 
order in which the names were proposed and confirmed in 
Consistory. (April 15, 1904.) 

2. The Capuchins and the Votive Mass of the Immacu- 
late Conception.—Capuchin Churches have the privilege 
of a Votive Mass of the Immaculate Conception on Satur- 
days throughout the year. Petition was made for a similar 
personal privilege for Capuchins doing missionary work 
in non-Catholic countries, so that they might say the Mass 
in any Church or Chapel. The privilege is granted for 
all Saturdays except privileged ferials, feasts of first or 
second class, and feasts of B. V. M., but in the case of 
churches and public oratories, it is on condition that no 
other Mass of the office occurring be said. (March 26, 
1904. ) 

IV. From the S. Cong. of Indulgences. 

Plenary Indulgence in articulo mortis—A Plenary In- 

dulgence in articulo mortis is granted to all who say this 
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prayer: Domine Deus meus, jam nunc quodcumque mortis 
genus prout tibi placuerit, cum omnibus suis angoribus, 
poenis ac doloribus de manu tua aequo ac libenti animo 
SUSCLPLO. 

The remarkable feature about this indulgence seems to 
be, from the wording of it, that it is not attached to the 
last sickness or the reception of Viaticum. It says that 
all the faithful who, on a day chosen by themselves, having 
gone to confession and communion, say this prayer with 
real love for God, may gain a Plenary Indulgence in ipso 
mortis articulo. (March 9, 1904.) 

V. From the Sacred Penitentiaria. 

The Jubilee Fast.—In answer to an inquiry of the Bishop 
of Metz, it is decided the Bishops may grant the use of 
ova et lacticinia even in the fast for the present Jubilee, 
in places where there is difficulty in procuring fasting fare. 
(February 27, 1904.) 





CASUS CONSCIENTIAE. 


INTERPELLATION IN THE CASUS APOSTOLI. 


The Congregation of the Inquisition has given a dispensation 
from the interpellation demanded for the Pauline privilege, in con- 
nection with an interesting case proposed by an American bishop. 
The case is as follows: George, now fifty years old, and living in the 
diocese of the petitioning bishop, married Bertha, both being unbap- 
tized; as a result of this marriage they had four children, who are 
still living. Eight years later Bertha showed many indications of 
insanity, so that it became impossible to live with her, and she was 
committed to an asylum for the insane. 

Six years afterward, as there was no hope of her recovering sanity, 
George obtained a decree from the civil courts adjudging his mar- 
riage null and void from the beginning on the grounds of the 
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woman’s insanity, which several physicians testified was caused by a 
hurt which she had received when only ten years of age. 

George, still unbaptized, then married Caroline, a baptized non- 
Catholic. He is still living with her; they have had several children, 
of whom one is living. The insanity of Bertha has gone so far that 
she does not recognize her own daughter, and imagines that she 
herself is Queen Elizabeth. 

Now George (twenty-nine years after his first marriage, with 
3ertha, and fifteen years after his marriage with Caroline) has be- 
come a Catholic, together with his wife and whole family, with one 
exception ; and, therefore, he desires that the Holy See might, by its 
supreme power, grant him deliverance from the bonds of his marriage 
contracted in unbelief with Bertha. 

The fact that George was never baptized is clearly proven from the 
testimony of many altogether trustworthy witnesses, who have 
sworn that they often heard his mother say to her brother that 
George was not baptized, and how bad she felt about it. Besides, 
there is no record in the register of his baptism, though records of 
others baptized at the same time are found. 

The non-baptism of Bertha is not of equally absolute certainty, 
though there seems to be a moral certainty that she was never bap- 
tized. Her sister, who is eighteen years older than she, testified under 
oath that she was altogether certain that her sister was never bap- 
tized, because they did not believe in any religion, and never pro- 
fessed Christianity. 

Therefore, at the utmost there was between George and Bertha 
only a natural marriage contracted in infidelity; or, if Bertha were 
baptized, since George certainly was not, there was no marriage at 
all, on account of Disparitas Cultus. 

Follows the opinion of the Matrimonial Court of the diocese: It is 
decided that this Court has not legitimate jurisdiction to settle this 
case, but recourse must be had to the Holy Apostolic See for a final 
adjudication. But the Court is strongly of opinion that the weight 
of testimony is in favor of the validity of the first marriage, on ac- 
count of the absence of baptism in both parties. 

sut since George is now baptized a Catholic, he has the right to 
interpellate his first wife Bertha, and since there is no use in doing 
this on account of her insanity, this Court believes that a petition 
should be sent to the Holy See, that it may exercise its supreme 
apostolic power to dissolve the marriage contracted in infidelity be- 
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tween George and Bertha, so that George can make regular and valiq 
his second marriage with Caroline. Hence the Court asks in their 
behalf the clemency of the Holy See, because they were married 
in good faith, and since their baptism they have lived as brother and 
sister, awaiting the decision of the Holy See. The Defensor Vinculj 
subscribes to the opinion and petition of the Court. Accordingly, the 
bishop asks his Holiness for a dispensation from the interpellation 
to be made to Bertha, so that George may contract a lawful marriage 
with Caroline. 

The Congregation decided that his Holiness should be asked for 
a dispensation from the interpellation to be made to Bertha, so that 
George might contract matrimony validly with Caroline. This was 
granted December 10, 1903. 
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The Direct and Fundamental Proofs of the Christian Religion. 
By George William Knox. (New York: Scribner's.) 


The book is made up of a series of lectures originally given in 
the Yale Divinity School by a professor of Union Seminary. 

The question which he sets himself to answer, viz.: “Is the 
Christian religion true to men who accept unhesitatingly the modern 
view of the world?” will give the experienced reader a clew to the 
line of argument—the setting aside of the apologetic value of the 
miraculous, and the urging of the question of values, i. e., judging 
of the validity of beliefs by the standards of worth and efficiency. 

Prof. Knox’s restatement of this line of thought is justified by 
his method of exposition, which is clear, direct, and philosophical— 
qualities which do not too frequently characterize the work of modern 
worth—apologists. 

He gives a clear and succinct statement of the classic argument 
for Christianity which he draws from Bishop Butler, but which, 
as he says, comes from St. Thomas. It is most true, as the author 
states, that much of the force of the traditional line of argument 
is lost on minds which have been trained in modern methods of 
investigation, and which have accepted fully modern ideas of the 
cosmos. For such, even if they retain Christian faith, the miracu- 
lous is no longer a motive for belief; it is rather an object of belief, 
as difficulty for reason which faith must accept, and not a help to 
the acceptance of spiritual truths. For the benefit of such minds 
a new manner of presentation of the truth of religion is necessary. 
But the author seems, at least, to concede more than is at all neces- 
sary. The difficulty about the miraculous rests on a philosophical 
assumption—that the course of nature must be uniform. But 
philosophy can not prove, nor science establish by experiment, any 
such assumption. 

We know nothing immediately of causality as such except as pro- 
ceeding from a will. The world outside of us gives us succession, 
and, as a usual thing, uniform succession, but the search for causality 
must lead us to a determining and self-determined will. A priort, 
we have no right to say just what the determinations of that will 
may be, at least in the physical series. Our mind demands that 
there be causality, but not necessarily uniformity. If it be in ac- 
cordance with the will that is the cause, the unusual is as natural in 
a sense as the regular and uniform. This position with regard to 
the possibility of miracles can not be gainsaid. It does not prove, 
of course, that miraculous events have taken place, but it is a cor- 
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rective to the unwarranted assumptions which make many moderns 
unwilling even to investigate the facts when miracles are in ques- 
tion. 

The constructive work of the author is well done. He has the 
intellectus principiorum, the philosophic mind. He first tries to show 
that his method of proof does not differ essentially from the methods 
used in science. His analysis of religion, which he defines as “ the 
recognition of supersensible realities as superior and worshipful,” is 
good, though by no means up to what we find in the works of 
Father Tyrrell. 

His statement of the question, as modern apologetics view it, is 
to the point. 

“Thus religion offers itself to be proved. As religion it says, 
‘Test me and find in me the satisfaction of your needs.’ As ethics 
it says, ‘Judge me by my fruits.’ The first test is only for those 
who feel the need of religion; the second offers itself to all.” To 
show that it is on such tests as these that religions are actually ac- 
cepted or rejected, he enters on a study of the conflict between 
Buddhism and Confucianism in China, and the motives which gave 
the victory to the latter. 

In his analysis of the Christian religion, Catholics will not always 
be at one with him, and with his attempt on his own lines to prove 
that Christianity is the absolute religion, non-believers may not be 
perfectly content. He aims, as do most non-Catholic Christians 
of this school of thought, at suppressing theological distinctions and 
definitions, and stating Christianity as a power for righteousness. 
But the ethical and religious tendencies in man can not be separated 
from the purely intellectual and logical side of him, and men will 
still persist in inquiring not only whether these things be good and 
satisfying, but whether these things be objectively true. And, more- 
over, the downward tendencies in the ruck of mankind are so strong 
that the authority of God and definite eternal sanctions are neces- 
sary to impose the highest good on wills which are drawn to baser 
ends by the evil passions. Those who view religion on its ethical 
side must not forget the practical bearing of Euler’s saying, that 
“ The axioms of geometry would have been denied long ago if they 
were principles of conduct.” 


x & a 


The Little Office of Our Lady: A Treatise—Theoretical, Practical, 
and Exegetical. By Ethelred L. Taunton, priest of the Archdiocese 
of Westminster. (New York: F. Pustet & Co.) 

Father Taunton’s work was written primarily for the very laud- 
able purpose of providing those obliged to recite the Little Office 
with the means of obtaining a thorough appreciation of their daily 
privilege as participants in the Church’s public prayer. Is any- 
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thing more soul-numbing and discouraging than the vain repeti- 
tion ‘of obligatory formulas, neither understood on the one hand nor 
valued on the other? Those who believe that there is not, must 
surely applaud the present attempt to make into “a reasonable 
service’ what is only too apt to become a mechanical drudgery. 
And even the critical “minds, able to detect a flaw here and there in 
Father Taunton’s book, will agree that there is nothing whatever 
at hand to compete with it, and, consequently, perfect or imperfect, 
it deserves the heartiest of recommendations. Would it not be a 
wise thing, one is tempted to ask, if the vast and helpful store of 
information contained in these pages were made the basis of a 
systematic instruction on the liturgical prayer of the Church, in 
the novitiate of every religious community bound to the recitation of 
the Little Office, and in some other communities as well ? 

The volume, as intimated by its subtitle, contains three parts. 
The theoretical section deals with the nature of liturgical prayer, 
the material used in its formation, and the historical development 
of the Little Office from the eighth century to the present day. The 
practical part contains various pertinent suggestions as to the best 
way of securing a pious, attentive, and devout recitation. The third 
part consists of a complete commentary on all the various elements— 
psalms, hymns, lessons, responses, antiphone, versicles, and prayers 
—which enter into the composition of the office. By way of con- 
clusion, the author adds a ceremonial and a collection of the latest 
decrees of the Sacred Congregation of Rites. It will be almost need- 
less to remark that the wide and conscientious study, the deeply 
Catholic spirit, and the careful, methodic arrangement of material 
displayed in this volume do the author very great credit. We may 
add that, though intended especially for religious, the book has been 
in no way hampered by technical considerations, and may serve an 
admirable purpose in the hands of those lay people who love to use 
the authorized liturgical prayer. 


a wad a 


Compendium Sacrae Liturgiae juxta Ritum Romanum, una cum 
Appendice de Jure Ecclesiastico Particulart in America Foederata 
Sept. vigente: Editio Sexta P. Innocentius Wapelhorst, O.F.M. 
(New York: Benziger Brothers.) 

The great popularity which this work has enjoyed since its initial 
appearance renders unnecessary any fresh words of commendation. 
The present editor, in order to bring it more strictly up to date, has 
altered a number of passages to make them conform with the edition 
of the Decrees of the Congregation of Rites published in 1900, 
and, likewise, all the decrees cited from Gardellini are reproduced 
from the latest collection. Moreover, an important and very con- 
venient change has been effected by incorporating into the text 
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annotations previously found in an appendix. But what was the 
reason for using paper of an inferior grade for a book of this kind? 
Such a defect was unknown in the former editions, and, consider- 
ing the price, there seems to be no excuse for it now. 


ra ra ad 


The Priest: His Character and Work. By Rev. James Keatinge, 
(New York: Benziger Brothers.) 

The literature available in English on the character and work of 
the priesthood is small in extent, but it is select. Some of the most 
eminent of the clergy have considered that they could devote their 
energies to no better purpose than to aid in the instruction of their 
fellows in the ideals and methods of their high profession. We have 
had the works of Cardinal Manning and Cardinal Gibbons, of Bishop 
Moriarity and Bishop Stang, the translations of Bishops Byrne and 
De Goesbriand, and we are now promised a posthumous work of 
Cardinal Vaughan. It is unfortunate and strange that some of these 
works are out of print—we could much better spare a great deal 
of popular devotional literature than the allocutions and pastorals 
of Bishop Moriarity or Chaignon’s meditations. 

If Canon Keatinge’s book is not successful, we should have 
grounds to doubt the spirituality or the good taste of the clergy. It 
fills a place in our sacerdotal literature which is not taken up by 
any other of the works named, and it combines the devotional and 
the practical just as these two qualities should be combined in the 
life of a good diocesan priest. The main excellence of the work 
is that it is not on the one hand a mere discussion of principles 
of the spiritual life, nor on the other a catalogue of duties to 
be done. It is the familiar talk of a good, shrewd, pious, learned 
priest who has gained much knowledge by meditation and experi- 
ence, and who has the rare gift of communicating not only his 
knowledge, but also his personality. 

We all know how much this class of pastors has to do in actual 
life with the practical formation of the junior clergy. The in- 
structions and warnings given in the Seminary are only half ap- 
perceived by the students. And the young priest is fortunate indeed 
who is assigned to a pastor who, in familiar chats, or by a kindly 
hint, or still more by the effect of example, shows him what a mis- 
sion priest should be and can be in his character and work. 

Canon Keatinge has had experience as assistant and as rector; 
he has been administrator of his diocese, he has given clerical re- 
treats. He has gone through different lines of priestly work, and 
the responsibilities of new offices have not obliterated his memory 
or his sympathy for the difficulties of those that are past. 

It is this strong sense of actuality which keeps him from be- 
coming merely speculative and ultra-ideal in his treatment of a 
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riest’s life. Not that he is practical in the bad sense of the mis- 
called “ practical” man who makes of mere “ hustling” an ideal. 
He has his ideals of priestly life, and he is uncompromising in assert- 
ing them. To those who say they can not find time for prayer, he 
says: “ Until a priest has said his prayers, he has no time for any- 
thing else.” One who will try to form his life on the lines of this 
work will find he is called to a life of strong piety and stern duty. 
But he will be all the more moved to it by finding in his mentor 
sympathy and kindliness and fellow-feeling with the difficulties of 
combining intense missionary activity with self-perfection. No priest 
can throw the book down with an impatient “ That man don’t know 
what he is talking about.” Any priest who dips into the book at 
all will be more inclined to wish to read it through at one sitting 
than to throw it down—and that, we fear, can be said of few works 
of spiritual reading. 

The chapters on The Priests’ Work contain some recommenda- 
tions which apply only to England, but it is all interesting, and most 
of it useful in all English-speaking countries. 

We recommend the book strongly to the clergy engaged in the 
care of souls. We would think there should be room for other 
works on the same lines, and we know there are many priests in the 
ministry qualified to write them. What an advantage it would be 
to the younger clergy if other veterans in the Lord’s service would 
be moved to Canon Keatinge’s example to give to an audience wider 
than their own dinner tables the fruits of thought and experience 
gathered and ripened through many years. 


& & & 


Excerpta ex Rituali Romano. (New York and Cincinnatt: 
Pustet & Co.) 

We have here a reprint of the Excerpta from the Ritual made for 
use in this country. Messrs. Pustet give us in this edition a very 
handsome little volume. The paper, printing, and binding are ex- 
cellent, and though it extends to over four hundred pages, the book 
is one which can be easily slipped into a vest pocket. We are sure it 
will be welcomed by the clergy. 


* & &* 


Jesus Christ, the Word Incarnate. By Roger Freddi, S.J. Trans- 
lated from the Italian by F. J. Sullivan, S.J. (St. Louis: B. Herder.) 
The subtitle of this work of Father Freddi will indicate the 
purpose and scope of the book. It is “ Considerations Gathered 
from the Works of the Angelic Doctor, St. Thomas Aquinas.” 
Father Freddi, therefore, expressly disclaims all credit of which 
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the book may be thought worthy, his task being merely that of q 
compiler. He has carefully gone through the works of St. Thomas 
(principally the Summa, though not confining himself to that), and 
has from those rich mines gathered together all that the angelic 
doctor has set forth on this most sublime of subjects, Jesus Christ 
considered as the Word of God and the Word Incarnate. He has 
excluded from his survey the second part of the Summa, and, there- 
fore, has nothing to say in this book as to Our Lord in the sacra- 
ments, though he promises, at some future time, to complete his 
task by gathering from the same source considerations on this 
aspect of the Incarnation. As to the merit of the matter, nothin 

need be said, since the book, as stated, professes to be nothing but 
a transcript of the work of the great doctor, whose praise is in all 
the churches. Father Freddi, however, has not given merely a 
bare translation, but has arranged the matter in the form of brief 
“considerations ” on each of the topics, the aim of his arrange- 
ment being not merely to enlighten the understanding, but to move 
the will. A glance at the index will show how exhaustive is the 
treatment of the subject, nothing materially bearing upon it seem- 
ing to be omitted; and also how germane much of it is to discus- 
sions deeply engaging the theological thought of the day. For in- 
stance, on the nature and extent of the human knowledge of Our 
Lord, a subject which lies at the root of a great deal of the theo- 
logical discussion of these times, and is, we think, bound to come 
more and more to the front. We do not intend to suggest that St. 
Thomas has absolutely closed this question for Catholics, but in 
these days in which specious and erroneous conceptions on this sub- 
ject abound, it is well, especially for the clergy, to have in such 
easily accessible form the thought of this great and sanctified in- 
tellect on such a mysterious and, at the same time, deeply interest- 
ing theme. We think Father Freddi was well advised in under- 
taking this work, and Father Sullivan in presenting it to us in its 
English dress. 


a a a 


Woman. By Rev. N. Walsh, SJ. (Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 
New York: Benziger Brothers.) 

Father Walsh gives us in this little book a number of chapters 
describing simply and lucidly what he conceives to be the proper 
position of woman, her right, education, and training, and the duties 
which fall to her in different spheres, but especially as wife and 
mother. He takes for the text, as it were, of his subject, the de- 
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scription of the “ Valiant Woman” of the Book of Proverbs, and 
it goes without saying that Father Walsh’s ideal woman is far in- 
deed from being the “ New Woman” who is so pervadingly with 
us at the present day, just as far as such a phenomenon was from 
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the mind of the writer of the Book of Proverbs himself. What- 
ever one’s ideas may be as to “ Woman’s Rights,” however, one 


will find much in this book that is true and good and helpful. A 


copy of the well-known picture of St. Augustine and St. Monica 
refaces the book, and the closing chapter is devoted to the life of 
St. Monica as the ideal Christian wife and mother. 


rd Sa He 


Hearts of Gold. By I. Edhor. (New York: Benziger Bros.) 

Scene—the forest country of Silesia, Germany; time—any time 
since the introduction of railroads; dramatis personae—a few hearts 
of gold and quite a number of some distinctly baser metal ; complica- 
tions—many and startling—jealousy, revenge, poisoning, villainy 
wonderfully thwarted, virtue rewarded, wickedness revealed, love 
triumphant. Such is “ Hearts of Gold.” A “shilling shocker ’’ is, 
we think, what our British cousins call this form of literature. 
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Carroll Dare. By M. T. Waggaman. (New York: Benziger 
Bros.) 

A tale of the days immediately following the American Revolu- 
tion, the scene, however, for the greater part laid in France. A fine 
manly young Marylander sets out for France, then in the first throes 
of the great revolution, to bring back to Maryland his sister, married 
to a French nobleman, but who has lost her husband and is herself 
in imminent peril in the terrible commotions then beginning. He 
lands in France; has some very exciting adventures, coming in con- 
tact in one of them with the unfortunate Marie Antoinette ; succeeds 
in his mission; returns with his sister, and marries the dear little 
Maryland girl whom he had mistakenly supposed faithless to him, 
but who has really been looking and longing for his return. Such is 
the skeleton of the tale which Miss Waggaman has clothed most 
attractively with flesh and blood and made of it quite an interesting 
story. There are various thrilling situations, and the parties inter- 
ested have a happy faculty of overhearing the things most im- 
portant for them to know at the most opportune times; still, though 
the tale does verge on the melodramatic, one’s sense of the probable 
is not violently outraged, and altogether “ Carroll Dare” is quite a 
readable book. 
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Notes and News. 


The Homitetic Montutiy is glad to learn of the formation of the “Mar. 
quette League,” and wishes it all success in its holy and useful work. Too 
much can not be done in this field, which the “ Marquette League ” has chosen 
as its own. Catholic charity must ever be truly Catholic, for charity is part 
and parcel of the work of Christ’s true Church. The scope of the League 
is, as we learn from a pamphlet, issued by the executive committee of the 
society. “To preserve the Catholic Indians in the United States in their 
faith, and to bring its consolations to the thousands still living in paganism, 
Of the 270,000 Indians in the Republic, 106,000 are Catholics, but more than 
100,000 are still living in paganism. The object of the League is to reach 
these now, while the conditions are favorable and the prospects most hopeful, 
before the Indian disappears from our national life. 

In its enumeration of the most urgent needs of our Catholic Indian work, 
and its suggested remedies to meet these needs, the League asks: 

1. Fervent prayer and frequent Holy Communion as a national act of 
reparation to Almighty God for a “Century of Dishonor”; and an earnest 
and persistent apostolate to bring the needs of our Catholic Indians to the 
attention of Catholics, and to lead every Indian into the fold of Holy Church. 

2. Sufficient financial support to reclaim two thousand children, who are 
obliged to grow up without education and religious instruction on account 
of the withdrawal of Government appropriations in 1895. Seventy dollars 
per annum will support, clothe, and educate one child. 

3. The erection of eighteen Mission Chapels to afford church facilities, 
where now log huts, tepees, or the open air supply that want. One thou- 
sand dollars will erect and furnish a serviceable chapel. 

The donor will have the privilege of selecting the patron saint or name of 
chapel. 

4. The services of ten more missionaries to bring the knowledge of our 
holy faith to the 100,000 Indians still living in paganism. Five hundred 
dollars per annum will support a missionary. 

5. The aid of twenty trained Indian catechists, educated and selected by 
our missionaries, to instruct children and conduct lay services on Sundays 
and holydays at places so inaccessible as to be reached but once or twice a 
year by the missionaries. This special work has proved productive of most 
gratifying results. Ten dollars per month will support a catechist. 

6. Finally, to obtain for the Indian the rights of citizenship. 

We feel sure that its saintly patron will procure for the society all that it 
needs, and that by his intercession the ‘“‘ Marquette League” will bring the 
neglected Indian to a knowledge and love of God, his Creator. Every priest 
wish it God speed. 


Readers of the Homitetic will be pleased to learn that very Rev. Alex- 
ander MacDonald, whose contributions to this Magazine have been so useful, 
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so suggestive, and so practical, has received a well merited honor in the 
form of an appointment to be one of the theologians to the coming plenary 
Council of Canada. We extend our congratulations to Dr. MacDonald and 
wish him all success in his new field of usefulness—Prosit. 


The Literary Digest gives us this happy item of news: 

A renascence of Roman Catholicism in Norway seems to be an estab- 
lished fact. At present only 2,000 people, out of a total population of 2,300,000, 
profess the Roman Catholic faith, and of these 800 or 900 are in Christiania. 
During the past half century, however, the number of conversions per year 
has increased. A writer in the Revue Générale (Brussels) considers the 
subject, dating the real progress of the movement from the conversion of the 
famous Dr. Sverdrup, Minister of Education, who is described as a second 
Cardinal Newman. According to this article: 

“Tt is exactly three hundred and fifty-seven years since the Reformation 
was imposed on Norway by the Danish-Norwegian kings. These kings were, 
for political reasons, the principal authors of the Reformation. Their aim 
was to utterly destroy the independence of Norway that they might reduce it 
to the position of a Danish province. The property of the churches and the 
monasteries was confiscated and turned over to the Danish nobles and the 
‘king’s servants,’ who established themselves in the country. The substitution 
of Lutheran preachers for the Catholic bishops and priests was not brought 
about so easily. Many of the new pastors were killed.” 

Despite oppression, however, the people cherished their ancient religious 
forms, and even to-day, “although they are said to be Lutherans, the in- 
habitants of the country are really, as far as their beliefs are concerned, true 
Catholics.” The reformers carefully preserved the Roman Catholic institutions 
and ceremonies—the vestments, mass, communion, belief in transsubstantia- 
tion, and the sacramental forms. The fidelity of the people to their faith is 
resulting, this writer believes, in a real Roman Catholic revival, especially in 
religious instruction. He refers to the work of Monsignor Fallize, the famous 
Norwegian pastor, whose church and school and journal in Christiania are 
well known throughout all Scandinavia. 


New statistics of the different religions of the world are furnished by 
Father Krose, S.J., and are printed in the London Tablet. According to this 
authority, the total number of Christians in the world is 549,017,341; of 
Jews, 11,037,000; of Mohammedans, 202,048,240; of Brahmans or Hindus, 
210,100,000; of old Indian religions, 12,113,756; of Buddhists, 120,250,000; of 
Confucians and ancestor-worshippers, 253,000,000; of Taoists, 32,000,000; of 
Shintoists, 17,000,000; of fetish-worshippers and other pagans, 144,700,000; of 
other religionists, 2,844,482. Out of the total population of the world (es- 
timated at 1,539,600,000) 762,102,000 are monotheists, against 776,000,000 who 
are polytheists. That is “nearly half the population of the world believe in 
one God.” 


Mr. William O’Brien, having withdrawn from his Parliamentary career, is 
now devoting his energy, which is remarkable in so frail a man, to writing 
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his recollections. He is still a young man for such a task, for he entered into 
public life when very young, and he has been in the thick of stirring events 
in Ireland and at Westminster during the past twenty-five years. 


“Nearly every Sunday morning,” says the New York Examiner (Bapt.), 
“we have occasion to pass a large Roman Catholic church. At that hour— 
about 10.30 o’clock—the building is crowded to the outer doors, for, probably, 
the second or third time during the morning. A few minutes later, when 
the great congregation pours out into the avenue, one sees that a marked 
feature of the crowd is the number of young men it contains. What is it 
that attracts them there? No intellectual feast has been spread for them— 
they would not have appreciated it had there been. Is it not because they’ 
have been taught, from childhood up, that there is something vital and 
vitalizing in the service? . . . The forms of Protestant worship are not 
vital in their character. Elaborate or simple, they carry in themselves no 
such significance as does the ritual of the Mass. It is not the external ob- 
servance, but the message it conveys that gives it value, if value it has. And 
to give it value the message must be one that burns in the heart of the 
messenger till it finds utterance. The young are not stirred by critical specu- 
lations. They want a message positive, searching, authoritative, hot with 
conviction. When a man is on fire with such a message he will have hearers 
and will find his way to their hearts. The spirit of devotion will not be 
lacking when the vital truths of the Gospel are presented with flaming 
tongue and positive conviction.” 


The New York Tribune of February 25, 1904, tells us that in Russia there 
are 85,000 elementary schools, costing about $25,000,000 a year. There are 
4,500,000 pupils, only a quarter of whom are girls; that is, only one in 54 of 
the girl population. Some of the schools are secular, some religious. 


We find considerable discussion in sectarian papers as to whether the 
minister should seek his own safety and leave his flock in time of war. In 
the Catholic Church there is no room for such a question. “The Good Shep- 
herd lays down his life for his flock.” The Living Church (Milwaukee, Prot. 
Episc.) gives its views: 

“The personal safety of the missionaries is not, and must not be made, 
their first consideration when they go out to foreign lands. They have no 
right to ask the protection of the home Government under conditions in which 
the Government has advised them it can not grant protection; but, on the 
other hand, the primary question which the missionaries must determine for 
themselves is whether the conditions of their work demand that they should 
take the risk of their lives into their own hands and remain at all hazards. 
This was the risk the apostles took in preaching the Gospel in foreign and 
hostile lands, although there were no Roman gunboats to grant them pro- 
tection. This is the risk that ultimately every foreign missionary must take 
upon himself, or he is unfit for such a post. It is true that under ordinary 
circumstances it is the province of the United States Government to protect 
its citizens even though they do not themselves demand such protection. 
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Where, however, conditions are such that the Government can not grant 
the protection, it would be an act of despicable cowardice if the missionaries 
should choose their personal safety rather than the welfare of their work. 
The choice of these Korean missionaries to remain at their posts, in spite of 
the fact that it may mean martyrdom for them, neither convicts them of ‘ mis- 
directed zeal amounting to foolhardiness,’ as stated in the cablegram, nor 
yet of foolishly courting martyrdom. Neither, on the other hand, is Minister 
Allen or the United States Government culpable for giving no further pro- 
tection after the warning. 

“We trust that Christian people will be strong enough in their recognition 
of the heroic in missions to grant their sympathy to the missionaries who 
remain at their dangerous posts because, rightly or wrongly, they believe that 
their work demands that they should remain.” 


The Sacred Heart Review gives an account of a closing exercise of a 
parochial school in Massachusetts that is worthy of study. We give the 
account in full: 

“We have been so interested in the manner of closing the parish schools in 
connection with St. Mary’s (Augustinian) Church, Lawrence, that we think 
other pastors and teachers may like to know about it, also. No ceremony 
at all is used in the closing of the lower grades; and, for the graduating 
class, the useless expense and waste of time too often incurred in preparing 
for commencement exercises is done away with by the custom of conferring 
the diplomas at solemn high Mass on Sunday before the assembled congre- 
gation. This plan has been tried for the past three years, and has proved 
to be pleasing to parents, pupils, teachers, and clergy. It is, too, a very 
opportune occasion and an effective method for bringing before the congre- 
gation, in an appropriate sermon, the meaning of the parish school system as 
in force in the Catholic Church. This plan is certainly worthy of careful 
consideration, and we call it to the attention of all who are connected in 
any way with parish schools. Exhibitions do take a very great deal of time 
from both pupils and teachers; and it is to be questioned whether they are 
always, after all, real exhibitions of the pupils’ progress in study and in 
intellectual attainment. There is something peculiarly akin to the root idea 
of parish schools—the education of children in the things of eternity as 
well as in those of time—in having some distinctive religious evercise con- 
nected with closing their school career; and it might have some influence 
in staying that tide of worldliness and thoughtlessness in our young people, 
of which now we hear complaint. Again we say that we recommend the 
plan of St. Mary’s, Lawrence, Mass., to the consideration of our readers.” 


The Sierra Leone Times gives the protest of Mr. W. B. Cooper against 
an attack on the Catholic missions made by Rev. W. L. Forfeitt in the anni- 
versary meeting of the Baptist Missionary Society. “Having worked,” says 
Mr. Cooper, “in four British colonies in West Africa during the past seven 
years, I am bound to admit that the best and most lasting good is done to 
the natives of West Africa by the Roman Catholic missionaries. Any em- 
ployer of native clerks will tell you that the best work is done by the boys 
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from the Roman Catholic missions. This also applies to carpenters and 
other tradesmen. In Sierra Leone there are seven Sisters domesticating, 
educating, feeding, and clothing about 500 native girls: five or six priests 
are educating the same number of boys.” 

The Times itself is more outspoken. “Turning to the religious denomina. 
tions,” it says, ‘“‘ we regret to have to record that the aspect of affairs in them, 
with the solitary exception of the Roman Catholic denomination, has done 
more to contribute to the great and dangerous unrest pervading the country ” 
than other causes have, their methods bringing “shame and discredit on 
Christ’s holy cause,” while their various religious services “have left no 
more impression on the inner life of the Church than does the breath on the 
surface of a first-class mirror.” 


Pope Pius X., blessing the members of the Society of St. Jerome, said to 
them: 

“Most willingly do I bless your association; I bless it with both hands 
and with all my heart, knowing the great good it has accomplished and the 
benedictions which God has showered upon it. The more the Gospel is read, 
the more is faith revived. The Gospel is the book which serves every one 
and for everything. The world to-day is eager for history: well, the Gospel 
is an historical work. I, who have lived among the people, know well their 
special needs and their tastes. When the story of the Gospel is narrated 
to them, every one listens attentively and loses nothing. . . . The Gospel 
is a printed sermon by which all may profit. It is commonly asserted that 
peasants, being dowered with very little intelligence, can derive no benefit 
from reading the evangelical history. That is an error. Peasants have a 
more lively intelligence than they are credited with possessing. They love to 
read the stories of the Gospel; and they know how to apply them—to apply 
them, often enough, better than this or that preacher. It is not only peasants 
and the lower classes, however, that derive pleasure and profit from the 
Gospel. . . . There are many books of devotion and meditation for the 
clergy, but not one of them is worth the Gospel, which is preeminently the 
book for meditations, for spiritual reading, and for retreats.” 

Yet it is sometimes said that the Catholic Church is against the reading of 
the Bible. The words of our beloved Pontiff should give a quietus to that 
ancient slander. 
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